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A Sixteenth-Century Sketch of Gold 


Mining Installations in Salzburg 
MD 


FELIx F. Strauss * 


Nn the Bavarian state archives in Munich is a large body of 
manuscripts which during the eighteenth century were 
bound into formidable volumes and catalogued under 

the heading “Erzstift Salzburg—Literalien,” followed by a 
number. There are more than a score of such volumes. They 
contain a vast variety of records pertaining to the reign of 
Duke Ernst of Bavaria (1500-1560) while he was Archbishop- 
Confirmed of Salzburg from 1540 to 1554. The bulk of these 
records reflects the Duke’s involvements in many mercantile 
and industrial enterprises which resulted from his intense 
interest in mining.1 These documents constitute a valuable 
source for the student of entrepreneurial history. 

Bound with volume 174 of the series is a manuscript copy 
book of 265 pages dealing with the mining interests of Duke 
Ottheinrich (1502-1559) in the archiepiscopal territory of 
Salzburg during the administration of Duke Ernst.? Otthein- 
rich was Count Palatine of Pfalz-Neuburg from 1522 to 1556 
and Elector Palatine of the Rhine from 1556 to 1559. His asso- 


* The author, a member of Alpha Theta chapter, is assistant professor of 
history at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

Felix F. Strauss, “Duke Ernst of Bavaria and the Territory of Salzburg, 
1540-1554” (Unpublished dissertation, Columbia University, 1957), passim, 
especially chapters IV-VI. Ernst was elected archbishop of Salzburg by the 
cathedral chapter and the election was confirmed by Pope and Emperor. How- 
ever, because the Duke did not accept holy orders, his official title was Arch- 
bishop-Confirmed. 

* Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, “Erzstift Salzburg—Literalien” 174. On the 
cover of the ms: “Handlung Hzg Ott Heinrich und den Georg Einhofer um das 
Bergwerch in der Gastein 1542-1548.” The ms is unpaginated. All references 
which are not to printed sources are (with two exceptions) to this ms and are 
identified by noting sender, addressee, and date or by giving the original 
heading. 
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ciation with Salzburg was limited. He visited the spa of Bad 
Gastein on four known occasions,’ and in 1540 he participated 
in the installation ceremonies which placed his brother-in-law, 
Duke Ernst, in control of the archiepiscopal territory.* For his 
buildings in Neuburg he imported red marble blocks from 
the Adnet quarries in Salzburg.5 Unknown till now was Ott- 
heinrich’s connection with the Salzburg mining industry, 
which the copy book entries reveal. While the records con- 
tained in the copy book—agreements, memoranda, letters, in- 
structions, reports, accounts, and inventories—concern Salz- 
burg, both from a geographical point of view and with regard 
to subject matter, they were obviously copied at Ottheinrich’s 
order during the early 1550's and should, therefore, have been 
filed with his other documents. Because of this misfiling, Ott- 
heinrich’s hardly successful but none the less fascinating and 
instructive mining venture has so far escaped scholarly notice. 

The copy book contains the story of one Georg Anighofer 
(Einhofer), a Salzburg mine inspector and promoter of worth- 
less mining shares, who believed that he had found in Otthein- 
rich a wealthy supporter for his schemes. The debt-ridden 
and well-nigh bankrupt Ottheinrich,* on the other hand, ex- 
pected to strike it rich by investing a (borrowed) pittance in 
gold mines. Interspersed with the Anighofer-Ottheinrich doc- 
uments are records of related issues and episodes, such as the 
one (more fully developed below) in which David K6lderer 
is involved. The epistolary dealings of the chronically insol- 

*Strauss, “Pfalzgraf Ottheinrich als Gast des Erzbischof-Administrators 


Herzog Ernst von Bayern in Gastein im Jahre 1542,” Bad Gasteiner Badeblatt, 
XVIII (June 1958), 101-105. 

*Geheimes Hausarchiv, Munich, Act 583, “Hertzog Ernst in Bayrn etc. 
Einryt 1540”; Blasius Huemer, ed., “Einritt des Erzbischofes Herzog Ernst von 
Bayern,” Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir Salzburger Landeskunde (Hereafter 
cited as SLK.), LV (1915), 45-70 passim. 

* Ernst to Ottheinrich, Nov. 1, 1942; Ottheinrich to Ernst, Nov. 14, 1542; 
Adam Horn, “Die Bauten in Neuburg a. d. Donau und Griinau,” Ottheinrich 
(“Gedenkschrift zur vierhundertjahrigen Wiederkehr seiner Kurfiirstenzeit in 
der Pfalz, 1556-1559”), ed. Georg Poensgen (Heidelberg, 1956), 36-37. 

*Sigmund Riezler, Geschichte Baierns (Gotha, 1899), IV, 326; Alexander 
von Reitzenstein, Ottheinrich von der Pfalz (Bremen, 1939), 193-196; Poensgen, 
“Gestalt und Werdegang,” Ottheinrich, 36-37. 
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vent yet charmingly generous Ottheinrich with Anighofer, 
Kélderer, and other mining and court officials, as well as with 
Duke Ernst, not only throw additional light on Ottheinrich’s 
character but also reveal his eager (but all too feeble to be 
successful) attempt in entrepreneurship to counter-balance his 
enormous financial losses. The manuscript offers, further- 
more, valuable information on the location of several gold 
mines; reports on their conditions, production and cost data; 
and some indication of the difficulty of absentee ownership. 
The rarest item among the documents is a sketch of mining 
installations. 

The sketch (see illustration), headed “Bergwerg in der 
Gastein,” shows the profile of a mountain—a line drawn from 
the top right to the bottom left of the sheet—with the cross- 
section of the mountain at the right of the line. On that line 
rest ten beehive-like symbols signifying mine adits located one 
above the other. One has to imagine that the shafts extend 
into the mountain to the right of the profile line. To the left of 
the line, the author of the sketch drew a slightly curved line, 
thereby revolving an auxiliary view of the mountain into sight 
in order to reveal an additional six mine entrances. By draw- 
ing two more adit symbols to the right of the main axis of 
installations, the draftsman brought this side of the mountain 
into view as well. Thus, the artist endeavored to show a profile 
and two rotated views of the mountain at the same time. A line 
at an angle of about sixty degrees to the profile axis is labeled 
as a brook. 

In keeping with tradition, each mine had its own name— 
usually that of a patron saint. In ascending order, the mines 
along the axis are marked Herren Bau (the Lord’s mine), 
Fiirsten Bau (the Prince’s mine), Frauen Bau (Our Lady’s 
mine), Pfaffen Bau (Priests’ mine), Heilige Drei Seligkeit 
(Holy Trinity), St. Matthew, St. Michael, Gottberaten (God's 
advice), Wohlberaten (Well-advised), and St. Neidhard. Be- 
tween the sixth and seventh mines and slightly to the left is 
the Fundgrube—the head meer—the first mine that had been 
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A Sixteenth-Century Sketch 


discovered and exploited and which encouraged other pros- 
pectors to try their luck in the vicinity.” It can be assumed that 
the vein followed or was believed to follow the general direc- 
tion of the profile line because the tunnels were dug almost 
directly above or below the Fundgrube. The St. Daniel mine 
to the left, with no less than four entrances, seems to indicate 
the existence of a parallel vein or of lateral outcroppings of 
stringers from the main lode. 

The structure midway between the St. Daniel mine and 
the Fundgrube, called Schurwerg (Schiirfwerk?), may have 
been a mine but was, more likely, the place where the ore was 
sorted, broken, sifted, and stored. Its proximity to the Fund- 
grube speaks strongly for the latter assumption. The structure 
on the lower right—Schinders or Schmiters Bau—may well 
have been the smithy, an important adjunct to any mining 
operation. The higher placed, unlabeled symbol was either a 
projected or recently started mine, or a shelter for.the miners. 
Distances between adits are not given unless in relative terms, 
if we assume that the sketch was drawn to scale. 

It is possible to determine the approximate location of the 
mine, for the obliging draftsman wrote on the lower right of 
the sketch: “Dieser Berg heisst die Himmelwand und das Tal 
darunter die Kétschau.” The Himmelwand is a precipitously 
rising mountain in the K6tschach valley, about three miles 
east by northeast of Bad Gastein, the renowned spa.* Although 
widely recognized for the healing qualities of its hot springs 
as early as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,® Gastein was 


"See Georgius Agricola, De Re Metallica, trans. and annot. Herbert C. 
Hoover and Lou H. Hoover (New York, 1950), 77-89, for the term “head meer” 
and a contemporary description of the delimitation of mines. The first edition 
of De Re Metallica was published in 1556. 

* A large-scale map—1: 25,000 (1 centimeter equals 250 meters)—shows only 
one, an unnamed, brook to flow from the Himmelwand, passing 150 meters 
west of height 1233, into the Kétschach river. While it seems too simple a solu- 
tion, this would be the obvious place to begin searching for the mines. See 
below n. 11. 

*The reason for Ottheinrich’s repeated visits to Bad Gastein. Strauss, 
“Pfalzgraf Ottheinrich als Gast,” 101-105; Strauss, “Zur Badegerechtigkeit des 
Pfalzgrafen Ottheinrichs in Bad Gastein,” Bad Gasteiner Badeblatt, XIX (Aug. 
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for the economy of Salzburg far more important as a mining 
center in those centuries. Gold, silver, and copper ores, ex- 
tracted from the mines of the surrounding mountains of the 
Tauern range, were collected here and in neighboring Hof 
Gastein for inspection, separation, storage, smelting, assaying, 
and distribution.’® Interestingly enough, the existence of the 
mining installations in the Himmelwand was apparently for- 
gotten until the recent discovery of the sketch." 

Evidence gleaned from some of the documents in the copy 
book in which the sketch was found suggests that the author 
was David K6lderer, Salzburg court councillor and district ad- 
ministrator of Gastein,!? who was well liked and trusted by 
Ottheinrich.1* The Duke frequently asked him for advice 
about local matters and charged him with keeping a check on 
his scattered mining interests, which were managed by Anig- 
hofer, the promoter who had sold them to him. Kélderer in 
his letters to Ottheinrich laid the groundwork for the sale of 
shares in the mines in which he was a shareholder.'* Appar- 
ently, in October 1542, on the occasion of the Duke’s visit to 
the spa,!® Kdlderer sold him seven and one-half ninths of the 
mining shares in the Fiirsten Bau in the Himmelwand (the 
1959), 421-423; Heinrich von Zimburg, “Erste wissenschaftliche Erwahnung der 
Heilkraft der Gasteiner Thermen aus dem Jahre 1468,” ibid., 423-424; Zimburg, 
“Theophrastus Paracelsus und Gastein,” SLK, LXXXIV-LXXXV (1944-45), 
94-96; Herbert Klein, “Badgastein,” ibid., XCVI (1956), 12-64 passim. 

© Zimburg, Die Geschichte Gasteins und des Gasteiner Tales (Vienna, 1948), 
33-37, 60-68, 71-81; Klein, “Die Gasteiner Edelmetallgewinnung um die Mitte 
des 16. Jahrhunderts,” Bad Gasteiner Badeblatt, XV (May 1955), 7-9- 

4] happened on Ottheinrich’s copy book in 1954 while doing research on 
Duke Ernst at the Bavarian state archives. At that time, the sketch absorbed 
my whole attention because it was the only one I found among the thousands 
of items relating to mining which I perused. Only later did more careful analy- 
sis of the copy book reveal its far broader value as a source for entrepreneurial 
history. Local inquiry disclosed that the existence of mines in the Kétschach 
valley was unknown to the historian specializing in this area. Letter from 
Heinrich von Zimburg, Vice-Mayor of Bad Gastein, Aug. 8, 1958. 

@ Josef Karl Mayer, ‘‘Geschichte der salzburgischen Zentralbehérden von 
der Mitte des 13. bis ans Ende des 16. Jahrhunderts,” SLK, LXVI (1926), 41, 31. 
Ernest to Kélderer, June 11, 1544. 

4 Ernest to Ottheinrich, Sept. 11, 1544. 


% Kélderer to Ottheinrich, Apr. 3, 1542. 
% Strauss, “Ottheinrich als Gast,” passim. 
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second mine from the bottom). Kélderer retained one and 
one-half ninths of the shares and remained as manager of the 
mine.!* It seems obvious, therefore, that the sketch was drawn 
either by K6lderer or by someone at his instruction. 

The notation on the drawing, “the Fundgrube produces 
ore,” which undoubtedly was meant to instill confidence in 
the enterprise, probably indicated that the installations were 
of recent vintage. That K6lderer desired to convey the sound- 
ness of the venture is augmented by the remark “in the Holy 
Trinity mine my esteemed lord holds shares.”’ The expression 
“my esteemed lord” can refer only to Duke Ernst, who was 
known as a shrewd and cautious businessman and an expert 
in mining.’* The proximity of the Holy Trinity mine to the 
Fundgrube was significant, for Ernst would try to build as 
close to the known lode as possible. It seems reasonable to 
assume that the sketch was made to persuade Ottheinrich to 
buy shares of the Fiirsten Bau and, therefore, was drawn some- 
time between April 3, 1542—the date of K6lderer’s letter in 
which he first broached the subject—and October of the same 
year, when the Duke bought the shares. 

The account for the first year of operation after Otthein- 
rich became a shareholder in the Fiirsten Bau reveals that his 
expenses ran to 36 florins, 6 shillings, 2614 pence; his share 
in the production amount to some twenty buckets of sorted 
gold-bearing ore.’® A bucket held about thirty pounds of ore 
which sold for 4 shillings per pound.'® One tenth of the output 
—known as the Fron—went to the territorial prince.*® Thus, 


1% Kélderer to Ottheinrich, May 5, 1543. While Agricola describes the divi- 
sions of mines into shares according to an arithmetical progression of one, two, 
four, eight, etc. which could be distributed into any of its fractions, such as 
one-quarter and three-quarters or five-eighths and three-eighths (Agricola, 
Metallica, 90-94), the basic share in Salzburg was nine-ninths and any of its 
fractions and could be subdivided at least into one-eighteenth. Des hochléb- 
lichen Erzstifts Saltzburgk Perckhwerchs Ordnung (Salzburg, 1551), para. 21. 

* Strauss, “Duke Ernst,” passim. 

18 Kélderer’s account—“Raitbuchl zum fursten baw in der Kéttschow in 
der Gastein 1543”—covering the period from Nov. 1542 to Oct. 1543; concluded 
Nov. 14, 1543- 

* Kélderer to Ottheinrich, June 8, 1544. 

*® Klein, “Edelmetallgewinnung,” 8. 
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the value of the output amounted to about 30 florins without 
counting transportation cost from the mine to the nearest de- 
livery center or assaying and smelting fees. During the next 
half year of stepped-up production expenses rose to 60 florins 
in return for eighty-four buckets of ore.”4 

The apparently auspicious beginning of the output of the 
Fiirsten Bau proved to be short-lived. In July 1544, a personal 
inspection of the mine by Ottheinrich’s court treasurer 
Joachim Rutland and five mining experts evoked a divided 
opinion on the potential value of the mine.*? KGélderer, a by 
no means unbiased member of the inspection team, was so 
thoroughly convinced of the mine’s future that he proposed 
combining the shares and resources of the Fiirsten Bau with 
those of the owners of the adjacent mines (Herren Bau and 
Frauen Bau) and dividing into equal parts the production of 
all three mines. However, Christopher Weitmoser, the richest 
and most successful Salzburg mine owner,”* disagreed and 
counselled sale of the mine or, if that proved difficult, the in- 


troduction of fundamental improvements in its structure. The 
other experts agreed with Weitmoser. While awaiting a deci- 
sion from Ottheinrich, K6lderer continued to administer the 
mine. Although there is no evidence that the Duke came to 


™K6lderer to Ottheinrich, June 8, 1544. This figure may include the 
twenty-odd buckets listed in the previous report. The value of inventoried ore 
during these two quarters exceeded expenses by at least 11 florins or, if the 
eighty-four buckets are accepted as prima facie production figures for that 
period, by 53 florins. More significant than a transliteration of these monetary 
units into our present ones is their comparison to contemporary purchasing 
power. In the middle of the sixteenth century one loaf of bread cost 14 pence, 
one pound of beef 7 pence, one pound of pork 24 pence, one pound of lard 28 
pence [Ferdinand Tremel, Der Friihkapitalismus in Innerdsterreich (Graz, 
1954), 83], one pound of mutton 4 pence [F. Ulrich, “Das Sanitatswesen und 
die Volkskrankheiten des 16. Jahrhunderts im Lande ob der Enns,” Bericht 
itiber das Museum Francisco-Carolinum, XVI (1856), 13] and one pound of 
skimmed milk cheese 6 pence. [" ‘Gasteinerische Chronica’ 1540,” ed. Zimburg 
and Klein, SLK, LXXXI (1941), 28]. According to Tremel, a family of two 
consumed in a week about one pound of lard, one pound of skimmed milk 
cheese, three pounds of flour, one pound of beef, one pound of pork, and five 
loaves of bread. The average pay of a miner amounted to about half a florin 
or 120 pence per week, Salzburger Landesarchiv, “Goldseisen Accountbook I,” 
folio 46 and passim. Although these figures are contextually accurate, extreme 
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any decision, K6lderer seems to have carried out the structural 
alterations, judging from the later mentioned fairly large ex- 
pense item of 270 florins.** However, he forwarded only one 
more encouraging report: “Ore is in sight.”*5 Then, he was 
silent. 

A year and a half elapsed before the Duke upbraided 
Kélderer for his failure to keep him informed of his mining 
interests in Salzburg and inquired why the Fiirsten Bau had 
been closed down.** Unaccountably, Kélderer did not reply 
for another year and a half. Then, from Augsburg, where he 
was staying with Duke Ernst at the Reichstag, he answered 
Ottheinrich in rather ambiguous terms; at the same time he 
requested, far from ambiguously, the payment of 270 florins 
which he claimed to have incurred as expenses on behalf of 
the Fiirsten Bau two years previously.** Ottheinrich promptly 
requested a detailed account justifying the 270 florins item 
and again demanded an explanation for cessation of mining 
operations.** A year later a suggestion for a personal visit by 
Kélderer to Ottheinrich in Heidelberg in order to submit his 
account and to report on the conditions of the Fiirsten Bau 
and the Duke’s other mining interests was warmly received; 
it led nowhere.*® Although in a few scattered correspondence 
fragments (apparently some letters are missing) Ottheinrich’s 
shares in Salzburg mines in general were discussed as late as 
1551, no direct reference to the Fiirsten Bau occurred after 
caution in their use is urged. Price fluctuation, regional and seasonal differ- 
ences, and quarterly or semi-yearly payments, to name but a few limitations, 
must be taken into consideration. 


* Rutland’s report—“Joachim rutlant Relacion unser Bergwerchs geben in 
der Gastein, Rauris und zu Sannt Veit betreffendt”—to Ottheinrich, July 18, 
1544. 

*8 “ ‘Gasteinerische Chronica’ 1540,” 31-32. Zimburg, Geschichte Gasteins, 
63-68. 

* Kélderer to Ottheinrich, Oct. 7, 1547. 

* Kélderer to Ottheinrich, Oct. 21, 1544. 

* Ottheinrich to Kélderer, March 13 [1546]. 

** Kélderer to Ottheinrich, Oct. 7, 1547. 

* Ottheinrich to Kélderer, Nov. 2, 1547. 

* Ernst to Ottheinrich, July 5, 1548; Ottheinrich to Ernst, Aug. 7, 1548; 
Kélderer to Ottheinrich, Oct. 1, 1548. 
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1548. The Duke’s venture as a shareholder in that mine—as 
apparently in all other Salzburg mines—proved to be a failure. 

The significance of the discovery of Duke Ottheinrich’s 
copy book—hidden among Duke Ernst’s records—is threefold: 
it brings to light the rather unique sketch of mining installa- 
tions—reprinted and discussed in this paper, it reveals the 
higherto unknown fact that Ottheinrich participated as a mod- 
est shareholder in the brisk mining operations in Salzburg, and 
it makes available valuable material of considerable interest 
to scholars of entrepreneurial history. The copy book is an 
especially rewarding source to investigators probing into the 
long-neglected contributions of European aristocracy to eco- 
nomic development.*° 

See Fritz Redlich, “European Aristocracy and Economic Development,” 
Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, V1 (Dec. 1953), 78-91; Redlich, “Der 
deutsche fiirstliche Unternehmer, eine typische Erscheinung des 16. Jahrhun- 
derts,” Tradition, III (Feb. 1958), 17-32; (May 1958), 98-112. A substantial 


number of recent articles in Explorations and Economic History Review (2nd 
series) deal with the subject and the problems of aristocratic entrepreneurship. 





Strategic Blunder: Lord Cornwallis 
Abandons the Carolinas, 1781 


7/2) 


GEORGE W. KyTE* 


HE march of Charles, Lord Cornwallis, and his army 
from the Carolinas into Virginia in the spring of 1781 
has been described by Professor William Willcox, who 
has made a study of British strategy in 1781, as ‘‘an act of reck- 
lessneess.”! It placed the safety of a British army in the hands 
of the Royal Navy at a time when it was contending against 
the fleets of France, Spain, and the Netherlands. French fleets 
had appeared repeatedly on the coasts of North America and 
had threatened the security of British garrisons in Georgia 
and Rhode Island. A French fleet had been stationed in Nar- 
ragansett Bay during the summer of 1780 and was still there 
in 1781.7 In the circumstances, Cornwallis courted disaster in 
leaving his fortified bases in South Carolina for an adventure 
on the shores of the Chesapeake. 

Although Cornwallis’ march to Virginia has been widely 
condemned as a blunder because it led to the surrender of his 
army at Yorktown, it can also be condemned because it ex- 
posed the British forces in South Carolina and Georgia.* Even 
if there had been no Yorktown, Cornwallis would have been 
charged with responsibility for the disasters suffered by the 
British in the spring and summer of 1781. 


* The author, a member of Chi chapter, is professor of history at Lehigh 
University. 

* William B. Willcox, “British Road to Yorktown: A Study in Divided 
Command,” American Historical Review, LII (October 1946), 35. 

? Willcox, “Rhode Island in British Strategy, 1780-1781,” Journal of Mod- 
ern History, XVII (December 1945), 304-331. 

* Clinton to Cornwallis, May 29, 1781. Benjamin F. Stevens, ed., Campaign 
in Virginia, 2 vols. (London, 1888), I, 493-495. See also William B. Willcox, ed., 
American Rebellion, Sir Henry Clinton’s Narrative of His Campaigns, 1775- 
1782 (New Haven, 1954), 284-298. 
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Since the American army in the Carolinas commanded by 
Major-General Nathanael Greene had survived every effort 
made by the British to destroy it during the campaign in early 
1781 and was in position to attack and overwhelm the British 
garrisons in the back country of South Carolina and Georgia 
as soon as Cornwallis had led his army into Virginia, it was 
surprising that Cornwallis took the risk of leaving Greene 
free. Greene had shown himself to be an intelligent and en- 
terprising general in his defense of North Carolina during 
the winter. He had led the British army on an exhausting 300 
mile chase to the Dan River, and when it had retraced its 
steps he had followed it and had offered battle on carefully 
chosen ground at Guilford Court House. Cornwallis had ac- 
cepted the challenge on March 15, 1781. He had driven 
Greene’s army from the field, but his own redcoats had suf- 
fered such heavy losses that their victory was a Pyrrhic one: 
the “victors” had had to retreat 200 miles to Wilmington, 
North Carolina, shortly after the battle. Greene had then 
taken the offensive and had pursued the British toward Cross 
Creek (now Fayetteville). His pursuit had been halted because 
of a shortage of provisions and because a considerable body of 
Virginia militia had left the army when its time of service 
expired.’ However, Greene’s army had remained a formidable 
fighting force, capable of carrying out offensive operations un- 
less kept in check by an opposing force of equal strength. 

From a strategic view, Cornwallis had every reason to re- 
main in the Carolinas as long as Greene’s army remained in 
being. Moreover, Sir Henry Clinton had instructed him to 
protect Charleston and several other posts in South Carolina 
even at the cost of foregoing offensive operations. The Earl 
was to advance northward only when the security of his bases 
was assured and, in any case, he was not expected to transfer 


* Willcox, “British Road to Yorktown,” 11-12; Christopher Ward, War of 
the Revolution, ed. by John R. Alden, 2 vols. (New York, 1952), II, 797-799. 
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his field army from the Carolinas to Virginia.® General Clinton 
was astonished when he learned that Cornwallis had led his 
army to the shores of the Chesapeake. 

Cornwallis, nevertheless, had chosen to lead his army 
northward. His redcoats arrived in Virginia in May and made 
a junction on the twentieth of that month with the British 
forces which General Clinton had sent there earlier in the 
year. The Earl sent columns deep into the interior of the state 
to destroy or capture supplies of tobacco, provisions, arms, and 
ammunition. The defending army under the command of the 
Marquis de Lafayette was forced to retreat. Although the 
British destroyed considerable property, Lafayette kept his 
army intact until Cornwallis had retired to the shores of the 
Chesapeake.? Then, after being reinforced by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne and his regiments of the Pennsylvania 
Line, Lafayette followed the British and remained in close 
proximity to them when they encamped successively at Ports- 
mouth and Yorktown.® 

Meanwhile, Greene began to wage a more purposeful and 
successful campaign in the South. His invasion of South Caro- 
lina had started before Cornwallis marched to Virginia; in- 
deed, it commenced shortly after Cornwallis had begun his 
200 mile retreat from Guilford to Wilmington. The American 
army had pursued the British for more than sixty-five miles 
and had captured some stragglers and some seventy soldiers 
who had been wounded so badly that they had to be left be- 
hind.® When Greene had abandoned the pursuit for reasons 
already mentioned, Cornwallis had continued his retreat to 
Wilmington by way of the Loyalist district around Cross 
Creek, where he had hoped to recruit some of the local Tories, 
who, however, were so shocked when they observed the shat- 


*Clinton to Cornwallis, June 1, 1780. Stevens, Campaign in Virginia, I, 
213-214; Willcox, American Rebellion, 186-187, 221-223, 288-293. 
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tered state of the British army that they declined to serve with 
it. They rode into the British camp, shook Cornwallis by the 
hand, “‘said they were glad to see us . . . and then rode home 
again.” So few of them joined the British army that Corn- 
wallis was moved to remark disgustedly, “I could not get 100 
men .. . tostay with us, even as Militia.’’!° 

The retreat from Cross Creek to Wilmington covered a 
distance of about ninety-five miles and was the last leg of the 
retreat from Guilford. It was a sorry end to the North Carolina 
campaign. Although Cornwallis reported that ‘our operations 
were uniformly successful; and the Victory of Guilford, altho’ 
one of the bloodiest of this War, was very complete,’’™ his 
campaign had resulted not only in the loss of North Carolina 
but also in such heavy casualties that the British army had been 
reduced to less than half of its effective strength of nearly 4,000 
officers and men with which it had started the year.!? His war- 
weary troops would have to rest and regroup for a time before 
they could take the field again. Meanwhile, Greene was left 
free to invade South Carolina or to march to Virginia to aid 
the Marquis de Lafayette. 

While a less imaginative general would have waited for 
Cornwallis to resume active campaigning, Greene promptly 
seized the initiative by invading South Carolina before the 
garrisons there could be reinforced from Wilmington, even 
though his army had dwindled greatly from its mid-March 
strength of 4,500 to about 2,400 officers and men, of which 
fewer than 2,000 were available for the invasion. Greene had 
informed Lafayette early in April of his decision to carry the 
war into South Carolina.’*® He hoped that his offensive would 
draw British troops from Virginia into the Carolinas, and in 

* Cornwallis to Clinton, April 10, 1781. Stevens, Campaign in Virginia, I, 
396-397. 

4 Ibid., I, 396. 
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that event he expected Lafayette to march to his aid. However, 
his hope of receiving aid from Lafayette was soon spoiled. The 
British detachment in Virginia was strongly reinforced by the 
arrival from New York of a corps commanded by Major-Gen- 
eral William Phillips, and Lafayette was soon so hard-pressed 
by Phillips that he could not spare any of his troops. Corn- 
wallis, moreover, marched into Virginia soon thereafter and 
made Lafayette’s situation even more troublesome. Greene, 
nevertheless, took the offensive. 

Although the British forces in South Carolina outnum- 
bered Greene’s little army by three or four men to one, the 
British were widely scattered at posts which protected towns, 
river crossings, and military stores from attacks by the parti- 
san bands led by Francis Marion and Thomas Svmter. The 
largest garrison of all was located at Charleston, and the largest 
outside of Charleston was located at Camden where Francis, 
Lord Rawdon, commanded about 1,000 crack combat troops. 

Camden became Greene’s first objective. If he could de- 
feat Rawdon’s corps before it could be reinforced, he could 
then dash into the interior of the state to cooperate with 
Marion and Sumter in a series of siege operations against the 
British forts which were located there. 

Greene’s army began its march toward Camden on April 7. 
It had to advance for more than 150 miles before reaching its 
objective, but its columns of weary troops were unable to 
march more than twelve or thirteen miles a day because their 
progress was impeded by such obstacles as deep rivers, swift 
streams, and inhospitable swamps. All hope of taking the Brit- 
ish by surprise was lost; intelligence of the approaching army 
had reached Camden long before the army itself arrived on 
April 19.14 

Greene promptly reconnoitered the defenses and found 
that the redoubts and earthworks were too strong to be taken 
by assault. In the circumstances, he retreated to a defensive 


“Greene to the President of Congress, April 22, 1781. Nathanael Greene 
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position a few miles from Camden on a wooded ridge known 
as Hobkirk’s Hill. A temporary stalemate then developed 
while Greene waited for militia reinforcements. But the stale- 
mate lasted only until Rawdon learned from a deserter that 
Greene’s army was ill-equipped and was deployed over a wide 
front. Although he had fewer than 1,000 men available for 
action and Greene’s army, now weakened by the detachment 
of some of its best troops for service elsewhere still numbered 
1,480 Continentals and militia, Rawdon, a dashing and ag- 
gressive young officer, was unimpressed by Greene’s advantage 
in numbers. 

Rawdon’s army crashed into Greene’s on April 25, 1781. 
While the American pickets were driven in quickly, the ad- 
vancing British soon encountered a blaze of grapeshot from 
several field-pieces and murderous volleys of musketry from a 
line of Continental infantry which advanced to the bottom of 
Hobkirk’s Hill to meet their attackers at close quarters. How- 
ever, one battalion of Maryland Continentals fell into dis- 
order, retreated, and failed to rally despite the efforts of its 
officers to bring it back into the line of battle.’ In the midst 
of the general retreat that followed, Greene, at great risk to 
himself, rallied some Virginia and Delaware troops to fight a 
rear-guard action. Although the rear-guard saved the Ameri- 
can field artillery from capture, the British gained control of 
the battlefield and claimed the victory. But the beaten army 
remained in being and encamped within ten or twelve miles 
of Camden after the battle. 

Greene was very depressed after his defeat. He had shared 
in General Washington's reverses at Brandywine and German- 
town, and he had been beaten at Guilford Court House. Hob- 
kirk’s Hill was, then, the latest in a series of setbacks and was 
particularly discouraging because it seemed to have ruined 
his planned invasion of South Carolina. 
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But Greene’s hopes revived as quickly as they had been 
dashed. Before the battle of Hobkirk’s Hill he had ordered 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry (“Light Horse Harry’’) Lee’s le- 
gion of dragoons and light infantry southward to find the 
corps of South Carolina militia commanded by General 
Marion. Once joined, Lee and Marion were to capture the 
stockaded forts which guarded the supply lines from Charles- 
ton to Rawdon’s outpost at Camden.'® Lee’s column, which 
consisted of more than 300 battle-tested troops, had carried 
out its mission with great success. It had joined Marion’s parti- 
sans on April 14 at their camp in the swamps of the Williams- 
burg district of South Carolina, and the combined force had 
then advanced upon the British posts on the Congaree and 
Wateree. Their first objective was Fort Watson, a post which 
guarded the supply line between Charleston and Camden on 
the Wateree River. 

Fort Watson was protected by earthworks and a wooden 
stockade surrounded by a triple ring of felled trees. Although 
there was no artillery in the fort, Lee and Marion had no 
artillery either. The garrison made a vigorous defense of their 
works, and the attackers soon found that they could make no 
headway. Then, when the siege was at a standstill, Major 
Hezekiah Maham of the South Carolina militia suggested an 
ingenious device which he thought would enable the besiegers 
to overwhelm the garrison. He proposed that a tower made of 
crossed timbers be built to a height which would enable 
marksmen stationed on a protected platform on its top to fire 
downward into the fort. His idea was quickly adopted and a 
‘“‘Maham Tower” was soon erected. The plunging fire of sharp- 
shooters stationed on the tower brought about the surrender of 
the fort with its garrison of 120 British regulars and Tory 
militia.!” 

The fall of Fort Watson was the beginning of the collapse 
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of the British defenses in South Carolina. The presence of 
Greene’s army in the state pinned down Rawdon’s redcoats 
so that they were unable to march to the relief of the forts on 
the Congaree and Wateree, and the fall of Fort Watson freed 
Lee and Marion for a new venture against Fort Motte on the 
south bank of the Congaree. Fort Motte, which was located on 
a hilltop, was invested on May 8. While the garrison resisted 
stoutly, the fort was taken with the aid of a field-piece, a 
Maham Tower, and some flaming arrows which were used to 
set fire to a wooden manor house within the stockade."* A total 
of 184 prisoners was taken. 

Lord Rawdon decided to evacuate Camden when he 
learned of the surrender of Fort Watson. His army set fire to 
its excess baggage and to the town jail and some flour mills on 
May 10 and commenced its retreat southward.!® Some fifty- 
three of the British and thirty-four of the Americans who had 
been wounded at Hobkirk’s Hill were left behind to be cared 
for by Greene’s surgeons. Thus, Hobkirk’s Hill, like Guilford 
Court House, turned out to bea Pyrrhic victory for the British. 

The British army retreated sixty miles to Nelson’s Ferry 
on the Santee river. Greene, far from engaging in a pursuit 
of the column, marched rapidly down the west bank of the 
Wateree to support the besiegers of Fort Motte, which fell 
before he could participate in its reduction. Rawdon’s army, 
meanwhile, marched down the east bank of the Wateree, 
where it played the passive role of observing the movements 
of the American forces. 

A large part of the interior of South Carolina was lost to 
the British as a result of the fall of Camden and Forts Watson 
and Motte. Lord Rawdon found himself in desperate need of 
reinforcements, which could come only from Lord Cornwallis. 
But the Earl was on the march to Virginia with all the soldiers 
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under his command who were fit for duty. Rawdon was left 
with no choice but to defend South Carolina as best he could 
against an able and aggressive general whose forces, including 
the South Carolina militia, outnumbered his own. 

Rawdon’s retreat and the loss of several key forts threw the 
British forces in the Deep South into confusion. While troops 
hurried from Charleston to reinforce Rawdon, the garrisons 
of forts in the back country were left to shift for themselves. 
The garrison of Orangeburg was overwhelmed when it was 
attacked by Sumter’s partisans reinforced by a number of 
armed men from the Edisto river valley. Nearly 100 prisoners 
and a quantity of arms were taken by the victors. The fall of 
Orangeburg severed the supply lines between Charleston and 
the frontier forts at Augusta and Ninety-Six, and it began to 
appear that the whole complex of forts in the interior of 
Georgia and South Carolina would soon be taken by the 
Americans. 

Rawdon made every effort to stem the tide of defeat. He 
sent orders to the commanding officers at Forts Granby and 
Ninety-Six to evacuate their posts, but his couriers were inter- 
cepted by American scouting parties and the garrisons of the 
two forts remained where they were until they were besieged.”° 
Meanwhile, Rawdon retreated to Monck’s Corner, a little 
more than thirty miles from Charleston, to regroup his bat- 
tered corps. Greene, in turn, occupied a strong defensive 
position near Fort Motte and detached Marion’s South Caro- 
linians to attack the seaport of Georgetown and Lee’s Legion 
with some field artillery to besiege Fort Granby. 

Fort Granby, located at Friday’s Ferry, near the junction 
of the Broad river and the Congaree, in the immediate vicinity 
of the present site of Columbia, was garrisoned by more than 
360 officers and men and was so strong that it could scarcely 
have been taken without considerable loss to the attackers if 
it had been defended resolutely. Fortunately for Lee the gar- 
rison surrendered on the morning of May 15 after making 
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only a token resistance.” It was allowed to march to Charleston 
as prisoners on parole, but all the military stores in the fort— 
including large quantities of arms, ammunition, salt, and 
liquor—remained in the hands of the victors.?* 

The collapse of British defenses in the interior of South 
Carolina greatly benefitted the Whigs in the liberated area, 
relieved as they were from the oppression and plundering of 
their Tory neighbors. On the other hand, the Tories were 
plunged into ruin; hundreds of them, accompanied by their 
slaves, fled from the back country to the safety of Charleston 
or Monck’s Corner, where they soon seriously embarrassed 
the British army with their need for food and care and created 
a morale problem with their complaints and tales of woe. 

Meanwhile, the victors of Fort Granby were on the march 
to new triumphs. Lee’s Legion moved toward Augusta, 
Georgia, almost immediately after the fall of Fort Granby. 
When Lee’s scouts reached the vicinity of Augusta on May 20 
and learned that the annual present of small arms, ammuni- 
tion, liquor, salt, and blankets given by the British to the 
Indian tribes of Georgia had just been stored at a small stock- 
aded post known as Fort Galphin (or Fort Dreadnought), Lee 
quickly seized the opportunity. He led his men on a forced 
march through deadly heat and humidity to attack the fort 
and succeeded in capturing his objective by employing a 
strategem which lured the garrison into an ambush outside of 
their stockade. Though Lee’s Legion suffered very few casual- 
ties, it killed several British, captured 112, and seized quanti- 
ties of arms and ammunition, which it soon put to use in the 
siege of Augusta.”8 

Augusta, strongly fortified, had a garrison of more than 
300 officers and men. Although the attacking force was nu- 
merically superior to the defending—Lee’s Continentals had 


been heavily reinforced by Georgia and South Carolina militia 
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commanded by Colonel Elijah Clarke and General Andrew 
Pickens—it encountered considerable difficulty because the 
garrison resisted with skill and determination. Not until the 
besiegers hoisted a six-pounder to the top of their Maham 
Tower and the plunging fire from the little cannon rendered 
the principal fort untenable, did the garrison finally surren- 
der. Both sides suffered heavy losses. Meanwhile, far to the 
eastward of Augusta, General Marion and his South Caro- 
linians had captured Georgetown. When Marion arrived at 
the seaport on May 28 and prepared to lay siege, the British 
boarded some small warships under cover of darkness and 
sailed away to Charleston.** No prisoners were taken and only 
a small quantity of supplies fell into the hands of the South 
Carolinians. 

Although the loss of Augusta and Georgetown were serious 
blows to the British, they still retained Charleston, Savannah, 
and the frontier post, Ninety-Six. Charleston and Savannah 
were so strongly fortified that they could be taken only with 
the support of a French or Spanish fleet and a powerful train 
of siege artillery. Ninety-Six, however, located about 180 miles 
west of Charleston in the valley of the Saluda river, was vul- 
nerable. Defended by a garrison of between 500 and 600 Tory 
regulars and militia and several fieldpieces, it appeared to be 
completely isolated and ready to be taken as result of the fall 
of Augusta, Orangeburg, and Forts Motte and Granby. 

The taking of Ninety-Six would have been the crowning 
victory of Greene’s campaign in South Carolina. But Greene's 
luck ran out. The American army arrived in the vicinity of the 
fort on May 22 and commenced siege operations almost imme- 
diately. The garrison, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Harris Cruger, resisted stoutly, and neither the use of a 
Maham Tower nor the fire of several six-pounders offered any 
serious threat to the defenses. Cruger’s Tories countered the 
fire from the Maham Tower by erecting a tower of their own 
and hoisting their artillery to the top of it. The siege dragged 
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on into June with little progress made by the besiegers. Un- 
doubtedly Ninety-Six would have fallen if Greene had been 
able to continue the siege throughout the month of June with- 
out interruption. However, Lord Rawdon obtained the means 
to interfere with Greene’s operations when a reinforcement of 
several battalions of infantry arrived at Charleston from the 
British Isles.2° Rawdon added the grenadiers and light infan- 
try from each battalion to his army and advanced by forced 
marches to the relief of Cruger’s embattled garrison. When 
Greene learned of the approach of the British column, he im- 
mediately ordered storming parties to attack the fort. But 
when these were driven back with heavy losses, Greene or- 
dered a retreat; his army marched rapidly away to the north- 
ward while Rawdon’s relief column moved into Ninety-Six 
on June 21.76 

Cheers rang in the ears of Rawdon’s soldiers as they 
marched into the midst of Cruger’s weary, hungry Tories. 
There were no cheers, meanwhile, in the ranks of Greene’s 
Continentals. The American army had nothing to show for 
its efforts at Ninety-Six except a discouragingly long casualty 
list. Greene was as discouraged as he had been after his defeat 
at Hobkirk’s Hill. His efforts, however, had not been made 
entirely in vain. Lord Rawdon decided that it was necessary 
to evacuate the fort which he had just relieved because the 
supply lines from Charleston stretched through a countryside 
which was under the control of Greene's allies, Generals 
Marion and Sumter. Consequently, Rawdon abandoned the 
Ninety-Six district and retired into the South Carolina low 
country with his own army and John Cruger’s tough Tories. 

Greene’s spring offensive ended with the siege of Ninety- 
Six. The deadly summer sickly season made it necessary to sus- 
pend military operations until September; moreover, his army 
needed a rest. Accordingly, Greene led his forces to the High 
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Hills of Santee, where his soldiers could escape the ravages of 
malaria and dysentery.*? Lord Rawdon, meanwhile, aban- 
doned the back country of Georgia and South Carolina and 
fell back to Orangeburg. His health broken by the hardships 
of the campaign, he was forced to relinquish his command to 
Colonel Alexander Steward, who led the British army to Eu- 
taw Springs on the Santee river, about fifty-five miles from 
Charleston, and encamped there in a strong defensive position 
halfway between Greene’s camp and the sea-coast. The spring 
campaign was over. 

The victorious American army had driven the British from 
the back country of Georgia and South Carolina; had cap- 
tured Forts Watson, Motte, Granby, and Galphin, and the 
towns of Orangeburg and Augusta; and had forced the British 
to evacuate Camden, Georgetown, and Ninety-Six. It had 
taken between 1,400 and 1,500 prisoners and had seized large 
quantities of military stores. Although much credit for victory 
had to be given to Lee, Marion, Pickens, Sumter, and the 
ingenious Major Maham, the success of the campaign was 
primarily Greene’s. 

Blame for the British defeats must be placed squarely upon 
Lord Cornwallis. It was his responsibility to protect his garri- 
sons in Georgia and South Carolina. It seems clear that even 
though he chose to transfer his army from the Carolinas to 
Virginia, he could have saved the South if he had not con- 
tinued northward. Cornwallis knew before he marched to 
Virginia that the American army was on its way to South 
Carolina. Moreover, he was alarmed at the possibility that 
Rawdon’s corps might be overwhelmed, and he admitted as 
much when he wrote to General Clinton on April 23 that he 
had “great apprehensions from the movement of General 
Greene towards Camden.” ** 


It is equally clear that he could have led his army or could 
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have sent a part of it to South Carolina to forestall the dangers 
about which he had expressed his “great apprehensions.” It 
would have been sound military policy for Cornwallis to have 
transferred his entire army to South Carolina as soon as it was 
clear to him that Greene was determined to carry the war into 
that state. Only a part of the British army could have been 
sent by sea because of a shortage of transports at Wilmington 
and Charleston; therefore, a part of it would have had to 
march overland. There was a possibility that Greene would 
intercept the advancing redcoats along the Pee Dee river or at 
some other point that would give the American army a dis- 
tinct advantage if Cornwallis chose to march inland along the 
most direct route toward Camden. However, all danger of a 
disaster on the Pee Dee could have been avoided by a march 
down the valley of the Waccamaw river. While such a march 
would have involved the unpleasantness of marching through 
a swampy area, it would have been no more difficult than 
Greene’s march from the banks of the Deep river in North 
Carolina to those of the Congaree in the vicinity of Camden. 

Cornwallis’ army was ready to march from Wilmington 
on April 25. It would have required nine or ten days for the 
columns of redcoats to march the 120 miles from Wilmington 
to Georgetown and another seven or eight days for them to 
advance along the valley of the Santee to the vicinity of Fort 
Motte. Thus, assuming that they advanced only twelve or 
thirteen miles per day, they should have been able to reach the 
Congaree by May 11 or 12. Since they had sometimes marched 
twenty or thirty miles a day during their pursuit of Greene's 
army in North Carolina, it is reasonable to assume that they 
could have reached the Congaree as early as May g or 10. 
Moreover, the dragoons and light infantry of Cornwallis’ 
army, which had demonstrated astonishing speed and endur- 
ance during the campaign in North Carolina, should have 
been able to reach the vicinity of Fort Motte by May 5 or 6, 


two or three days before the place was invested by Lee and 
Marion. 
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The arrival of Lord Cornwallis’ army on the Congaree 
any time before the middle of May would have prevented the 
loss of Fort Granby, Fort Galphin, Augusta, and Orangeburg. 
Moreover, it would probably have enabled the combined 
forces of Cornwallis and Rawdon to retake Fort Watson and 
Camden and to drive Greene’s army out of South Carolina. 
Greene had only 1,700 troops, including Lee’s Legion, under 
his direct command at the end of April. Cornwallis, on the 
other hand, had 1,435 “rank and file” present and fit for duty 
on May 1.?® Adding the officers and sergeants, his army must 
have numbered at least 1,700 effectives. Such a force added to 
Rawdon’s corps would have been numerically stronger than 
Greene’s army and Marion’s militia even if allowance is made 
for the possible loss of 200 or goo British soldiers from sickness 
and desertion on the march from Wilmington to the Congaree 
or Wateree. 

In the circumstances, the British army could hardly have 
been driven out of the interior of Georgia and South Carolina 
unless Cornwallis had lost a considerable part of it through 
defeat in battle or carelessness in sending detachments into 
situations in which they might be overwhelmed by Greene’s 
Continentals or a combination of Greene’s troops and Mar- 
ion’s or Sumter’s partisans. 

Fortunately for the success of General Greene’s campaign 
and unfortunately for Lord Rawdon’s, Cornwallis made no ef- 
fort to relieve his garrisons in the Deep South. He led his 
entire army into Virginia, even though he realized that the 
British posts in Georgia and South Carolina were in danger 
of being overwhelmed. Indeed, he came close to predicting 
disaster when he wrote on April 24 to General Phillips who 
commanded the British army in Virginia: “I much fear that 
Lord Rawdon’s posts will be so distant from each other and 
his Troops so scattered as to put him in the greatest danger of 
being beat in detail, and the worst consequences may happen 


"State of the Troops . . . under the Command of Lieutenant-General 
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to most of the Troops out of Charlestown.’’*® With just a few 
changes in tense, the foregoing passage could be turned intoa 
report on what actually happened to Rawdon’s posts and gar- 
risons in the spring and early summer of 1781. In the absence 
of Cornwallis’ army, Rawdon’s scattered troops were, indeed, 
‘beat in detail” and some very bad consequences befell ‘most 
of the Troops out of Charlestown.” 


® Cornwallis to Phillips, April 24, 1781. [bid., I, 428. 
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N THE swamps of the Upper Nile, at a half-ruined outpost 
known as Fashoda, Captain Jean Marchand and General 
Herbert Kitchener confronted each other on September 

19, 1898. The meeting created a crisis, lasting six months, and 
brought Britain and France to the brink of war. Although 
much has been written on the subject, documents recently 
made available in the Public Record Office and other docu- 
ments published in the Documents diplomatiques frangats 
now permit a closer study of the Fashoda Crisis than was 
previously possible. 

The clash of colonial rivalries in Central Africa caused the 
Fashoda Crisis. London regarded the Sudan as a British sphere 
of influence, although British forces had been driven out in 
1885. In Paris some desired to force a re-opening of negotia- 
tions over Egypt, which British troops had occupied since 
1882. An expedition established in the Sudan could achieve 
that goal and, at the same time, aid French expansion into 
Central Africa. 

Speaking before the Egyptian Institute on January 20, 1893, 
Victor Prompt, a French engineer, stressed the possibility of 
constructing dams on the Upper Nile which could cause either 
a drought or a flood in Egypt. Prompt sent a copy of the speech 
to his old friend Sadi Carnot, president of the Third French 
Republic, who discussed the speech with Théophile Delcassé, 
colonial minister, in May 1893. They decided to send an expe- 
dition to Fashoda, located on the Upper Nile in an area of the 
Sudan known as Bahr el Ghazal. 


* The author is professor of history at North Texas State College; he was 
aided in his research and in the preparation of this article by a North Texas 
State College Faculty Research Grant. 

* William L. Langer, Diplomacy of Imperialism 1890-1902 (New York, 1951), 
127. 
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After the defeat of the British at Khartoum in 1885, con- 
trol of the Sudan had passed to the Dervishes, led by the 
Mahdi. Because of the costs involved, Britain had made no 
immediate attempt to reconquer the area. Enough informa- 
tion on the French project, however, leaked out to alarm the 
British government. On June 29, 1894, Frederick Blackwood, 
Marquis of Dufferin, the British ambassador at Paris, warned 
Gabriel Hanotaux, then French foreign minister, that the 
project would create a dangerous conflict between Britain and 
France. Throughout September and October 1894, Hanotaux 
tried unsuccessfully to negotiate an agreement with the British 
over the Upper Nile. On November 17, the French cabinet 
decided to continue with the Fashoda expedition. Once more 
a warning came from Britain. Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on March 28, 1895, Sir Edward Grey, undersecretary of 
state for foreign affairs, declared that French penetration into 
the valley of the Nile would be viewed as an “unfriendly act.” 

Despite these warnings, Francois Chautemps, the colonial 
minister, ordered Captain Marchand to prepare a report on 
the Fashoda project. In his report, Marchand proposed to send 
a small mission—perhaps two hundred men—to the Bahr el 
Ghazal. The mission would be non-military in nature, its 
members posing as peaceful European travellers who were in- 
terested in commerce. Should another European detachment 
be encountered, the mission would hold its ground and let the 
foreign ministries decide the issue. In this way Marchand 
hoped to extend the French African empire into the valley of 
the Nile.* He was gambling that a small force could reach 
Fashoda, stake a claim, and make the British negotiate without 
fighting. If a superior British force reached Fashoda, prepared 
to fight, the plan was useless. 


*Pierre Renouvin, “Les origines de l’expedition de Fachoda,” Revue 
d’histoire diplomatique, CC (Oct.-Dec. 1948), 180-197, gives the best account of 
the origins of the Fashoda expedition. 

*Chautemps to Hanotaux, Sept. 21, 1895. France, Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques francais (hereafter cited as Documents 
diplomatiques), 1st series (Paris, 1951), XII, 206-207; note from Captain Mar- 
chand, Nov. 10, 1895, ibid., 278-280. 
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Although Hanotaux discussed the report with Marchand 
sometime in the fall of 1895, the project was delayed until 
February 24, 1896, when the colonial ministry ordered Mar- 
chand to Fashoda. The order came too late. On March 12, 
1896, Lord Salisbury, the British prime minister, informed 
Alphonse Chodron, Baron de Courcel, the French ambassador 
in London, that Britain would send an expedition under 
Kitchener to reconquer the Sudan.* 

Although speed was imperative, Marchand did not leave 
Brazzaville until March 1897. After innumerable hardships, 
the courageous band of seven French officers and 120 Sudanese 
soldiers reached Fashoda on July 10, 1898. As befitted a peace- 
ful traveller, Marchand made treaties with local tribes, but on 
August 25, an attack on his little troop by a group of Dervishes 
ended his plan of peaceful penetration. 

Long before these events, British military intelligence had 
been showing alarm at the prospect of a French occupation of 
the Bahr el Ghazal. Sir John Ardagh, the director of military 
intelligence, foresaw that Marchand’s band at Fashoda would 
be of little value if British gunboats controlled the Nile north 
of Fashoda. He believed that a show of force would bring a 
withdrawal. Lord Salisbury had not been alarmed by Ar- 
dagh’s warning. “I do not believe that the French can have 
established themselves in any force,’ he commented. “I sus- 
pect the whole thing of being a bogie. The judgment of the 
War Office in this matter is slightly biased by a desire for 
something brilliant.’"> However, when Sir Edward Monson, 
British ambassador, forwarded French periodicals containing 
maps of Marchand’s route, indicating that Fashoda was his 
goal, and General Kitchener reported that Marchand had 
reached the Bahr el Ghazal but was not yet on the Nile river, 
Salisbury, after much thought and study, sent instructions to 


“Gueysse to Liotard, Feb. 24, 1896; Courcel to Berthelot, March 12, 1896. 
ibid., 472-475, 483. 

* Memoranda from Ardagh to Sanderson, July 6, 23, 1897. Great Britain, 
Public Record Office, London, MSS, Foreign Office (hereafter cited as “F. O.”), 
G. D. 40/14. 
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Kitchener to deal with Marchand. After taking Khartoum, 
Kitchener was to proceed up the Nile to Fashoda. If French 
troops were found, he was to do nothing to imply British recog- 
nition of any French claim to the Nile valley.* To Kitchener's 
report of September 7 that the French flag flew over Fashoda, 
Salisbury replied that his earlier instructions were still in 
effect.” 

Kitchener’s Anglo-Egyptian force defeated the Dervishes, 
led by the Mahdi’s successor, the Khalifa, on September 2 and 
destroyed their power completely. In accordance with his in- 
structions, Kitchener pushed on up the Nile and confronted 
Marchand at Fashoda on September 19. Both men were cour- 
teous, demanding that the other withdraw his forces; neither 
would back down. After posting troops to watch Marchand, 
Kitchener returned to Khartoum and wrote his report. The 
solution of the crisis now belonged to Paris and London. 

The two men who bore the brunt and strain of the crisis, 
Delcassé and Salisbury, could not have been more dissimilar 
in nature and background. Théophile Delcassé became for- 
eign minister on June 30, 1898. Well educated, he had started 
his career as a cub reporter on La République Frangaise, where 
he eventually specialized in politics and international affairs. 
After a wealthy marriage, he entered politics, was elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1889, and secured his first cabinet 
position as colonial minister in 1893. Nicknamed the “gnome” 
because of his short stocky figure, he was an aggressive fighter 
in his political battles. 

Robert Cecil, third Marquis of Salisbury, was the leader 


of the Conservatives, as well as prime minister and foreign 


* Salisbury to Cromer, Aug. 2, 1898. F. O. 141/332. Queen Victoria and the 
cabinet read and approved these instructions. In the Public Record Office there 
are four printed copies that have been heavily corrected. A. L. Kennedy, Salis- 
bury 1830-1903 (London, 1953), 284-285, relates the story that Kitchener had a 
set of instructions in a sealed envelope sewn into his shirt to be opened after 
the fall of Khartoum; there is no record of this in the Public Record Office. 

"Rodd to Salisbury, Aug. 18, 27, Sept. 7, 1898. F. O. 78/4960; Salisbury, 
Sept. 9, 1898. Ibid., 78/4958. 
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secretary in 1898. His career in foreign affairs included the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878, which he attended as foreign 
secretary under Disraeli. His patriarchal appearance—tall, 
broad shouldered, bearded, and melancholy—was deceiving 
because he could be swift and ruthless when necessary. 
Delcassé did not mention Marchand to British Ambassador 
Monson until September 7. Claiming ignorance of Marchand’s 
whereabouts, Declassé declared that wherever he was, Mar- 
chand was there as an “emissary of civilization” to guarantee 
French possessions against the Dervishes. He hoped that Salis- 
bury would take steps to avoid a conflict and settle the affair 
in a friendly manner between the two governments.® Salisbury 
accepted Delcassé’s suggestion but insisted that he would not 
discuss control of the territories of the defeated Khalifa since 
these were under the jurisdiction of the British and Egyptian 
governments.® Delcassé, in rebuttal, argued that Fashoda had 
not been under the control of the Khalifa before the battle of 
Khartoum. Marchand had probably occupied the post before 
the battle. He was there to relieve troops whose term of service 
was finished and to assert control over areas allotted to France 
under the Franco-Congo agreement of August 14, 1894. This 
project had been agreed upon before Grey’s declaration of 
1895 and before Kitchener’s army had begun its march south.?® 


Unfortunately for Delcassé, his arguments over the purpose 
of Marchand’s expedition had already been weakened by the 
French colonial press, in which there had appeared a full dis- 
cussion of the goal and purpose of Marchand and his men. His 
position was further weakened by Salisbury, who forwarded 


* Monson to Salisbury, Sept. 7, 1898. Jbid., 27/3400; Sept. 8, 1898. Jbid., 
78/5050; Delcassé’s circular, Sept. 8, 1898. Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 
520-521. 

* Communication from the British embassy, Sept. 9, 1898. Jbid., 529; Mon- 
son to Salisbury, Sept. 10, 1898. G. P. Gooch and H. W. V. Temperley, eds., 
British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914 (hereafter cited as 
British Documents) (London, 1927), I, 164-165. 

* Monson to Salisbury, Sept. 18, 1898. Jbid., 165-166; Monson to Salisbury, 
Sept. 22, 25, 1898. F. O. 78/5050; note of Delcassé, Sept. 18, 1898. Documents 
diplomatiques, XIV, 556-558. 
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the substance of Kitchener’s report on the Fashoda incident 
to him. The report clearly indicated that British troops had 
isolated the small garrison.4 Delcassé, however, still refused to 
recall the expedition, alleging that he must have a report from 
Marchand. To show his good intentions, he offered to send a 
message in the clear requesting Marchand to dispatch an offi- 
cer to Cairo with his report. Salisbury accepted the proposal 
with a warning that he would not be responsible “for any con- 
sequences to M. Marchand’s health or safety which may result 
from delay in his departure from his present position.” 

When Delcassé saw Monson on September 28, his mood 
had changed. Although he continued to argue that France had 
as much right to the territory as Britain, he also revealed his 
hope that the governments could reach an understanding. 
France wanted to be the friend of Britain, and “speaking pri- 
vately, he would prefer to see an alliance with Britain than 
with Russia.”’ ** 

But the next day, Delcassé had bad news. Through the 
British embassy he received the substance of a letter from 
Marchand to Kitchener, reporting his battle with the Der- 
vishes on August 25. The encounter destroyed the basic plan 
of a peaceful trip to the Upper Nile. Kitchener quoted Mar- 
chand as saying that his force was so small and so badly 
equipped that he could not withstand a second Dervish attack. 
The news moved Delcassé to denounce Salisbury’s refusal to 
negotiate as an “ultimatum” and a “humiliation” and Kitch- 
ener’s posting of troops at Fashoda as a hostile act. Rather 
than recall Marchand, he would accept war, Delcassé declared 
to Monson on September 30. That night Delcassé sent a tele- 

4 Salisbury to Monson, Sept. 25, 1898. F. O. 146/3571; Monson to Salisbury, 


Sept. 26, 1898. Ibid., 27/3400; Delcassé to Geoffray, Sept. 27, 1898. Documents 
diplomatiques, XIV, 592-593- 

2 Delcassé to Geoffray, Sept. 28, 1898, telegram of Salisbury communicated 
by the British embassy, Sept. 28, 1898. Jbid., 594-596; Monson to Salisbury, 
Sept. 27, 1898, Salisbury to Monson, Sept. 28, 1898. British Documents, I, 169- 
171; Rodd to Salisbury, Sept. 27, 1898. F. O. 78/4959. 

#® Monson to Salisbury, Sept. 28, 1898. British Documents, I, 171; Delcassé 
to Geoffray, Sept. 29, 1898. Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 600. 
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gram to Marchand announcing his promotion to major and 
ordering him to send a report quickly. 

Since the telegram indicated that Delcassé would not sur- 
render meekly, Salisbury ordered Kitchener to make Mar- 
chand’s position as untenable as possible, refusing even to 
supply the French with food. At the same time British consuls 
in French ports were instructed to report any strengthening of 
garrisons or military posts. 

Courcel, the French Ambassador, tried to tempt Salisbury 
on October 5 with the prospect of an agreement over the en- 
tire Egyptian question if there were a delimitation of spheres 
of influence in the Bahr el Ghazal region. Salisbury refused 
the bait, claiming that he did not know enough about the re- 
gion and needed consultation with the cabinet. Because the 
region had been abandoned by the British, Courcel argued, 
France had as much right in Fashoda as did the British. Salis- 
bury countered weakly that the Mahdi had a partial claim to 
the area; his claim passed to the British as the victors. As a 
result of the interview, Salisbury instructed Kitchener to ex- 
tract a statement from the Egyptian foreign minister that 
Egypt had never abandoned her claims to the Sudan and had 
requested the British government to look after Egyptian inter- 
ests in the negotiations with France. The statement was duly 
made.!® 

The argument over Fashoda continued as the pressure on 
Delcassé mounted. When Monson saw him on October 11, he 
spoke of retiring from the cabinet. Ignoring the truth, he as- 
serted that France had effectively occupied the Bahr el Ghazal 

“ Delcassé to Lefevre-Pontalis, Sept. 30, 1898, note from the British em- 
bassy, Sept. 30, 1898, note of Delcassé, Sept. 30, 1898. [bid., 608-609, 611-613; 


Monson to Salisbury, Sept. 30, 1898. British Documents, I, 172; Monson to 
Salisbury, Oct. 1, 1898. F. O. 78/5051; Rodd to Salisbury, Sept. 29, 1898. Ibid., 
78/4960. 

* Salisbury to Rodd, Oct. 1, 1898, Salisbury to Monson, Oct. 3, 6, 1898. 
British Documents, I, 172-175; Monson to consuls at Brest, Cherbourg, Mar- 
sailles, Calais and Havre, Oct. 2, 1898. F. O. 146/3547; Salisbury to Cromer, 
Oct. 7, 1898. [bid., 78/4958; Cromer to Salisbury, Oct. 8, 1898. /bid., 78/5051; 
Courcel to Delcassé, Oct. 6, 1898. Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 632-635. 
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and, therefore, had a right to an outlet on the Nile. More 
soberly, he confessed that if the British made it easy for him 
“in form he would be conciliatory in substance.” He was sick 
of telling the British about his friendly intentions only to be 
met by “intransigence.” 1® 

Simultaneously, in London Courcel argued that the French 
had been in the Bahr el Ghazal for a long time; their claims 
were as well established and as effective as those in other Afri- 
can areas where normally small forces of native troops were 
used to establish an occupation. But Salisbury continued to 
insist that the Khalifa’s dominions had devolved upon the 
Anglo-Egyptian forces, who were strong enough to defend 
them against France. Marchand must withdraw until he was 
outside the watershed of the Nile. Courcel acknowledged that 
if Britain intended to use force, Kitchener possessed sufficient 
troops to force Marchand’s withdrawal; Marchand needed 
provisions because the British garrisons had isolated his forces. 
Sensing his opportunity, Salisbury pressed for a proposal. 
Courcel suggested that France be accorded an outlet on the 
Nile for her Congo possessions and that there be a delimitation 
of the Anglo-French spheres of influence in the country to the 
east of Lake Chad [west of the Bahr el Ghazal].1" 

Delcassé made the proposal official on October 23, declar- 
ing that if “Salisbury . . . gives us a firm assurance on the 
principle of French access to the Nile, then we will not hesi- 
tate to authorize Major Marchand to return.” !* Delcassé had 
weakened because of unfavorable confidential reports. A 
French intelligence agent had reported that one of the strong- 
est Channel fleets in British naval history was taking on addi- 
tional ammunition and rations before sailing to the Mediter- 

* Delcassé to Courcel, Oct. 11, 1898. Jbid., 655-656; Monson to Salisbury, 
Oct. 11, 1898. British Documents, 1, 178-179; Monson to Salisbury, Oct. 14, 1898. 
F. O. 78/5051. 

** Salisbury to Monson, Oct. 12, 1898. /bid., 78/5051; Courcel to Delcassé, 


Oct. 13, 1898. Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 663-666. 


* Monson to Salisbury, Oct. 23, 1898. F. O. 146/3573; note of Delcassé, 
Oct. 23, 1898. Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 699. 
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ranean and that it could deliver crushing blows against French 
ports.’ From London the French naval attaché reported that 
six British battleships could put to sea within three hours no- 
tice; all leaves had been cancelled; other battleships and cruis- 
ers were being prepared for sea.*° With such forces as these, 
Britain could easily stop the transportation of supplies to 
Africa. 

Delcassé received more bad news when he read Marchand’s 
report, which reached him on October 24. Communications 
were cut on all sides. Marchand could not exercise the rights of 
protectorate. Because of the constant mud and rain, the health 
of the troops was deteriorating. Reinforcements were needed. 
If Marchand received no reply within twelve days, he would 
go to Omdurman and demand communication with Paris.” 


To crown Delcassé’s troubles, the French cabinet fell on Oc- 
tober 25. 


Meanwhile, Salisbury secured reports of French war prepa- 


rations. British consuls informed him that infantry and artil- 
lery detachments had been sent to Marchand from Bordeaux, 
that the forts at Brest had been strengthened, and that all 
leaves were canceled and gunboats were being prepared for 
sea at Cherbourg.” Information from British military intelli- 
gence, however, was more significant. A report, prepared by 
Captain Albert Gleichen, described the Bahr el Ghazal as “the 
garden of the Sudan,” a fertile area which could produce 
much if developed by a European nation. It would be an excel- 
lent recruiting ground for native troops. Fashoda was of little 
account: too low and marshy. Its evacuation meant little unless 

* Note of intelligence agent, Oct. 11, 1898. [bid., 658-659. 

* Fieron to Cuverville, Oct. 18, 1898. [bid., 675-676. 

™ Lefevre-Pontalis to Delcassé, Oct. 21, 22, 1898. Ibid., 683-692. Captain 
Baratier, second in command of the Fashoda expedition, brought the report to 
Cairo and then went to Paris. The French documents give no indication of his 
activities in Paris. 

* Monson to Salisbury, Oct. 11, 1898. F. O. 141/3567; Hoare to Monson, 


Oct. 18, 1898. Jbid., 146/3546; Monson to Salisbury, Oct. 21, 1898. Jbid., 27/3397; 
memorandum of Sanderson, Oct. 21, 1898. [bid., 27/3399. 
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the French evacuated all their outposts in the Bahr el Ghazal. 
The demand for an outlet on the Nile was only the beginning 
of additional demands which would make the outlet a center 
of French intrigue. Any French outpost in the Bahr el Ghazal 
was dangerous to British interests: the French might divert 
the Nile water supply from Egypt. Gleichen recommended 
that British troops occupy all of the Bahr el Ghazal as soon as 
possible and close the Nile to all French trade or communica- 
tion from her posts. Ardagh, the director of military intelli- 
gence, supported Gleichen’s conclusions.** 

The intelligence division also forwarded reassuring news 
about the French army. Only six out of twenty corps had the 
new artillery weapons, and five of the six corps were on the 
eastern front. A French mobilization before mid-November 
would be dangerous because men who had completed their 
military training would have gone home while the new con- 
tingents had not been formed. In addition, to reduce the mili- 
tary budget, the men were given furloughs without pay at this 
time of the year.”* 

The reports undoubtedly influenced the British reply to 
Delcassé’s proposal on October 27: As long as the French flag 
flew at Fashoda, there could be no discussion because this 
would recognize the legality of the French position. Why 
Marchand’s presence at Fashoda hampered the discussion, 
Courcel could not understand. He confessed that Marchand 
probably would not stay at Fashoda much longer: it was not 
the usable outlet which they had sought. When Salisbury of- 
fered nothing as a price for the evacuation of Fashoda, Courcel 
pleaded desperately for a speedy end to the crisis lest war 
engulf them. “You can see clearly,” he begged Salisbury, ‘that 
we are nearly in accord on the basis; it is only a question of 
regulating the form.” Salisbury, however, remained resolute; 

* Intelligence division to Salisbury, Oct. 21, 1898. Ibid., 78/5051. Gleichen 
failed to show how the Nile waters could be diverted in such a flat, marshy area 


as the Bahr el Ghazal. 
* Intelligence division to Sanderson, Oct. 24, 1898. Jbid., 27/3430. 
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the matter, he said, required long negotiations after public 
opinion had calmed.” 

On the same day in Paris, Delcassé complained of the hu- 
miliation Britain was heaping on France. Warning Monson 
that if there were war with France, Russia would help, he 
waved a telegram in the ambassador’s face from the French 
chargé in St. Peterburg. According to Delcassé, the Russian 
government approved the French “views and procedures” in 
the Fashoda Crisis.*® But Delcassé had twisted the meaning of 
the telegram. On September 10 he had asked for an opinion 
on the approaching crisis from Count Michael Muraviev, the 
Russian foreign minister. He had received only the lukewarm 
assurance that on the question of the Sudan the Russian gov- 
ernment would conform its attitude to that of the French gov- 
ernment.** Delcassé undoubtedly knew that the Russian 
government considered the Egyptian question of secondary 
importance in Russian foreign policy. Salisbury also knew 
the Russian attitude. In the midst of the crisis, Count Nicholas 
Lamsdorff, the Russian assistant undersecretary for foreign 
affairs, assured Sir Charles Scott, the British ambassador, that 
Russia had no intention of being “dragged into this question 
in which she had no interest.” *8 

On October 26, Marchand left Fashoda for Cairo and 
handed Salisbury another advantage. Delcassé was furious 
when he learned of the trip because leaving Fashoda was 
synonymous with evacuation. Moreover, Salisbury, at Kitch- 
ener’s suggestion, used the situation to prepare orders pre- 
venting Marchand’s return to Fashoda by sending away the 

* Courcel to Delcassé, Oct. 28, 1898. Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 719- 
722; Salisbury to Monson, Oct. 30, 1898. British Documents, I, 184-185. 

* Monson to Salisbury, Oct. 27, 1898. F .O. 146/3573; Monson to Salisbury, 
Oct. 28, 1898. British Documents, I, 184-185. 

* Delcassé to Toutain, Sept. 10, 1898, Toutain to Delcassé, Sept. 12, 1898. 
Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 538-539, 542. 

* Scott to Salisbury, Oct. 19, Nov. 26, 1898. F. O. 65/1556; Noailles to Del- 
cassé, Nov. 13, 1898. Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 798-799, n. 4. Delcassé 


may have destroyed any records of Muraviev’s remarks on the Fashoda crisis 
lest they weaken the Franco-Russian alliance. 
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Egyptian gunboat which had carried him to Cairo. Fearing 
such a trick, Delcassé ordered Marchand to avoid interviews 
while in Cairo, stay off the streets, and return to his com- 
mand as quickly as possible.?® 

British agents in the meantime continued their watch over 
French activities. At Bordeaux, fifteen torpedo boats were 
readied for sea without crews. The Rochefort arsenal was 
working overtime. Frenchmen in Lorient were being drafted 
to man forts at Brest and Cherbourg. Night and day the work 
went on to strengthen the defenses of Tunisia. From Vienna 
came a report that French officers were buying three thousand 
horses. Salisbury wondered: “‘Do the French mean to ride over 
here? Or to Alexandria?’’*° In response to a request from the 
British military attaché in Berlin, the German intelligence 
service checked up on French war preparations and found 
them of little importance.*! From Egypt came the news that 
the French were fortifying Fashoda and other outposts and ob- 
taining supplies from the natives. They were also entrenched 
at Meshra es-Rek, which had been missed in the British recon- 
naissance; no British fort had been established to isolate this 
outpost. British troops were ordered to establish a post up- 
stream from Meshra es-Rek.*? 

Despite these preparations for war, the French expedition 
was still isolated at Fashoda. Salisbury decided to make a pro- 
posal. In a memorandum to Courcel, dated October 27, he 
intimated that once Marchand’s troops were gone, negotia- 
tions over the Bahr el Ghazal were possible and that French 
help would be needed to clarify the geographical problems. 
Using this memorandum, Delcassé instructed Courcel to ap- 
proach Salisbury with the proposal to announce Marchand’s 

* Salisbury to Cromer, Oct. 30, 1898. British Documents, I, 187; Delcassé to 
Lefevre-Pontalis, Oct. 29, 1898. Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 725. 

® Hearn to Monson, Oct. 27, 1898, Hoare to Lister, Nov. 4, 1898. F. O. 
146/3546; Johnston to Salisbury, Nov. 1, 2, 1898. Ibid., 27/3419; Rumbold to 
Salisbury, Nov. g, 1898. /bid., 7/1276. 


* Gough to Salisbury, Oct. 24, 28, 1898. /bid., 64/1440. 
* Cromer to Salisbury, Oct. 28, 30, 31, 1898. [bid., 78/5051, 78/4960. 
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withdrawal if Salisbury would agree to a joint Anglo-French 
study over the delimitation of the Bahr el Ghazal. But on 
October 29 the British Channel Fleet sailed for the Mediter- 
ranean. Because war seemed imminent, Delcassé canceled 
Courcel’s instructions. Within hours attacks could begin on 
the poorly guarded French ports.** 

Ccurcel was horrified at the cancellation of his instruc- 
tions. He ordered Léon Geoffray, the councillor at the London 
embassy, who was in Paris, to see Delcassé repeatedly until his 
mind was changed. Salisbury had made a “timid” offer; Del- 
cassé could not refuse him. It was necessary to evacuate 
Fashoda to avoid war. On November 3 Delcassé, now foreign 
minister in Charles Dupuy’s cabinet, telegraphed Courcel: 
“In view of the precarious conditions and the state of health of 
the personnel in the Marchand mission, the government has 
decided that the mission will leave Fashoda. You can com- 
municate this decision verbally to Lord Salisbury.” ** On the 
same day with “considerable emotion” Delcassé informed 
Monson of the bitter decision. 

When Courcel notified Salisbury of the withdrawal on 
November 4—adding that his government now waited negoti- 
ations over the Bahr el Ghazal—Salisbury calmly replied that 
it was not desirable to begin talks immediately on so “complex 
and delicate” a question because feelings in both countries 
would make an agreement “difficult.” He did not intend to 


negotiate until he was certain that Marchand was well away 
from Fashoda. 


Delcassé’s troubles were not ended. On November 3 Mar- 
chand arrived in Cairo and received a tumultuous reception 
from the French colony. He also received Delcassé’s instruc- 


* Delcassé to Courcel, Oct. 29, 30, 1898. Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 
725-726, 738. 

™“ Delcassé to Courcel, Nov. 2, 3, 1898, Courcel to Geoffray, Oct. 31, 1898, 
Courcel to Delcassé, Nov. 1, 1898. Jbid., 749-751, 743-744, 746-748; Arthur J. 
Marder, Anatomy of British Sea Power (New York, 1940), 320-340; Felix Faure, 
“Fachoda (1898),” Revue d’histoire diplomatique, LXIX (Jan.-March 1955), 
29°39. 
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tions: because of living conditions and state of health, the mis- 
sion would evacuate Fashoda; Marchand could choose the 
route of withdrawal; Marchand would preserve absolute si- 
lence. Instead of accepting the orders quietly, Marchand pro- 
tested. His position at Fashoda was excellent, his mission had 
enough ammunition “to destroy five Dervish expeditions” 
and enough food to feed the Europeans for a year and the 
natives for two months. He could break the siege in ten min- 
utes. The British could not protect him; he had to protect 
them. Moreover, the order to withdraw might cause a revolt 
among the Sudanese troops.*® 

Delcassé, in reply, patiently pointed out that Fashoda did 
not constitute the “easy and practical” outlet tc the Nile which 
France sought. Relief could not reach him in time; the gov- 
ernment did not want to cause him the losses which he had 
mentioned in his report. No doubt Marchand could do as he 
suggested, but not if the British blocked his return to Fashoda. 
He had to understand “that the love of country is measured 
. . » by what you sacrifice for it” and overlook everything that 
might lead him to attack the British. He could not settle the 
question without compromising his superiors and exceeding 
his authority. 

Although Marchand accepted the order for evacuation, he 
rejected the public reason: poor position and health of the 
troops. His expedition would not leave Fashoda until Delcassé 
told him officially the true reason for the evacuation. Curtly 
Delcassé telegraphed that the “superior interest of France 
alone has influenced the government in its decision.” The un- 
happy major left Cairo for Fashoda on November 13.** 


*® Cromer to Salisbury, Nov. 3, 1898. F. O. 78/4960; Delcassé to Lefevre- 
Pontalis, Nov. 2, 1898, Marchand to Delcassé, Nov. 4, 1898. Documents diplo- 
matiques, XIV, 750, 754-757- 

* Delcassé to Lefevre-Pontalis, Nov. 4, 7, 1898, Marchand to Delcassé, 
Nov. 5, 1898, Lefevre-Pontalis to Delcassé, Nov. 6, 11, 1898. [bid., 758-759, 762- 
771, 785-786; W. S. Blunt, My Diaries (New York, 1923), II, 123, tells a story 
that Salisbury drew up an ultimatum and gave it to Monson who warned 
Delcassé through a secretary in the Austrian embassy. When Monson put his 
hand in his breast pocket, Delcassé would know that the ultimatum was to be 
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A week after the announcement of the evacuation, Courcel 
approached Salisbury about the promised negotiations and 
found the prime minister “less disposed than ever to take up 

. the conversation with us on the affairs of the Upper 
Nile.” ** The point was that Salisbury was reluctant to negoti- 
ate until Marchand and his mission had left the Bahr el 
Ghazal. Marchand’s attitude in Cairo had alarmed the British 
authorities, who feared that he might spread French influence 
as he withdrew. Accordingly, Salisbury ordered gunboats to 
follow the retreating mission to insure that no French flags 
were hoisted and that no treaties were made with the natives.** 
There was little need by then to push the French because 
Marchand and his troops left Fashoda on December 11 on 
their way towards Djibouti.*® 

On the evening of December 7 Paul Cambon arrived in 
London as the new French ambassador to succeed Courcel. He 
had become a friend of the British during eight years as am- 
bassador in Constantinople. There he had been gradually dis- 
illusioned with the Russian alliance and had made little pre- 
tense at hiding his disagreement with a French policy which 
forced him to oppose the British for the sake of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. 

Cambon called on Salisbury for the first time on December 
g. Shunning the topic of Fashoda, he gave Salisbury ‘“‘a full 
explanation of the differences between the principles of 
French and English colonial administration.”” When next they 
met, later that same day at Windsor Castle for the presentation 
of Cambon to Queen Victoria, the ambassador lectured Salis- 
bury on French philosophy. He purposely avoided bringing up 
delivered. According to Blunt, Delcassé gave in when he saw Monson’s hand 
in his breast pocket. There is no record of this in the Public Record Office. 

* Courcel to Delcassé, Nov. 10, 1898, Delcassé to Courcel, Nov. 9, 1898. 
Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 778, 782; Salisbury to Monson, Nov. 10, 1898. 
F. O. 27/3400. 

* Cromer to Salisbury, Nov. 10, 13, 17, 1898. [bid., 78/4960, 78/5051; Salis- 


bury to Cromer, Nov. 10, 17, 1898. [bid., 78/4958. 


*Cogordan to Delcassé, Dec. 20, 1898. Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 
880-881. 
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the Fashoda crisis until he understood the situation better.“ 

On January 11, 1899, Cambon finally announced formally 
that Fashoda had been evacuated—a fact which Salisbury al- 
ready knew because British gunboats had kept careful check 
on Marchand’s progress and activities. Reminding Salisbury 
of his promise to Courcel that negotiations on the final settle- 
ment would begin once Fashoda had been evacuated, Cambon 
suggested a line of demarcation for the western borders of 
Bahr el Ghazal which would separate the area from French 
territory. Salisbury agreed to consider the proposal and refer 
it to the cabinet. Later in the month both Delcassé and the 
British cabinet approved Cambon’s suggested line. ‘Talks con- 
tinued through January and February. By February 22, Cam- 
bon and Salisbury were discussing the details, and by the first 
two weeks of March they were working on the draft agreement. 
On March 21 the formal agreement was signed. Cambon’s 
proposed line became the western boundary of Sudan.*? The 
Fashoda Crisis was solved. 

From the information now available, it is clear that the 
Fashoda operation was planned with only Marchand’s expedi- 
tion in mind. The basic idea, which never changed, involved 
only one expedition moving quickly from the French Congo 
into Bahr el Ghazal. Obviously such a plan would work only 
if the British did nothing or if they merely sent an expedition 
similar in nature to Marchand’s. Although speed was an essen- 
tial factor, the delay in execution gave the British an oppor- 
tunity to obtain information and make preparations to isolate 


“Salisbury to Monson, Dec. 17, 1898. F. O. 27/3399; Cambon to Mme. 
Guépratte, Dec. g, 1898. Paul Cambon, Correspondance 1870-1924 (Paris, 1940), 
II, 9-12; Cambon to Delcassé, Dec. 10, 1898. Documents diplomatiques, XIV, 
864-865. 

“ Salisbury to Monson, Jan. 11, 20, 21, Feb. 22, 1899. F. O. 27/3463, 146/3612, 
27/3461, 27/3454; Cambon to Delcassé, Jan. 12, 21, 24, 1899. France, Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques francais, Correspondance 
concernant la déclaration additionelle du mars 1899 a la convention franco- 
anglaise du 14 juin 1899 (Paris, 1899), 7-9; Cambon to Delcassé, Jan. 21, 
Feb. 1, 1899, Cambon to Henri Cambon, March 23, 1899. Cambon, Corre- 


spondance, II, 19-20, 23-24; Salisbury to Monson, March 15, 1899. British Docu- 
ments, I, 201-202. 
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Marchand. Had the expedition been mounted in 1893 or 1894, 
the chances of success would have improved. Secrecy was also 
important, but secrecy was impossible because of colonial 
periodicals whose boasts of future French conquests alerted 
the British government. Marchand, moreover, overlooked the 
possibility of meeting a superior European expedition which 
chose to fight rather than wait on the foreign ministries; he 
had not provided for effective supply or reinforcements. 

While the documents in the Public Record Office empha- 
size Salisbury’s weakness in arguing the legal aspects of the 
British position, the handicap did not matter. Salisbury was 
determined to keep the Bahr el Ghazal. He took full advantage 
of the French weaknesses and mistakes to isolate Marchand 
and his expedition. Had Delcassé not ordered the withdrawal, 
Salisbury would have instructed Evelyn Baring, Earl of Cro- 
mer, in Egypt to prevent Marchand’s return to his troops. 
Salisbury, of course, was aided by accurate information which 
reached him quickly. 

The intelligence reports from both sides emphasize the 
advantage Britain possessed in a navy which was well prepared 
for war and which could begin offensive operations at short 
notice in the Channel, the Mediterranean, and the China Sea. 
Undoubtedly the decision to withdraw was made because the 
French navy could only hope to put up a makeshift defense. 
France had a large army which could only repel British land- 
ings on the coast of France. Because of the British fleet, the 
French army could not assist Marchand’s courageous troops. 

Delcassé retreated from war not only because of the su- 
perior British position but also because he never planned a 
war with Great Britain over Fashoda. He never considered 
Fashoda worth the cost of a war. Although in 1893 Delcassé 
planned only to irritate the British until they opened negotia- 
tions, by 1898 he was faced with a war he neither planned nor 
desired. Without allies and without armaments he could seek 
only as painless a withdrawal as possible. 
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The episode placed Anglo-French relations on a saner 
plane in relation to Egypt and the Sudan. Britain could not 
be forced from Egypt. France accepted the western frontier of 
the Sudan as final, relinquishing dreams of expansion towards 
the Nile. Only negotiations with the British could settle the 
Egyptian question. In February 1899 Delcassé outlined to 
Paul Cambon his plan to settle by private discussions the old 
quarrels which had so long disturbed Anglo-French rela- 
tions.*? The last chapter of the Egyptian problem came in the 
Entente Cordiale on April 8, 1904. France acknowledged 
Egypt as a British sphere of influence in return for British 
acceptance of French dominance in Morocco. 


“@ Albéric Neton, Delcassé (Paris, 1952), 205-206. 





Seventeenth-Century India through 
French Eyes 
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GEorGE A. ROTHROCK, JR.* 


HE development of French interest in India is a sev- 
ententh-century phenomenon. Although an occasional 
French traveler reached there in earlier times, it was not 

until the seventeenth century that travel accounts concerned 
with India appeared in France. The interest they stimulated 
and the knowledge they disseminated formed a background for 
the unhappy career of the French East India Company and for 
the enormous French enthusiasm for things oriental in the 
eighteenth century. In addition, the interests evinced by 
French travelers were sometimes strikingly revealing of the 
manners and mores of seventeenth century France. 

Jan Huyghen van Linschoten, a Dutchman who sailed 
from Lisbon to Goa in 1583, wrote the first detailed descrip- 
tion of India to become available in French, the /tinerario,? 
which appeared in 1596. It was eagerly read; English and Ger- 
man translations were published in 1598, two Latin transla- 
tions in 1599, a French translation in 1610, and the Dutch and 
French editions were reprinted several times. 

Linschoten enumerated the coastal states of India from the 
mouth of the Indus in the west to the province of Bengal in 
the east. The west coast encompassed many principalities with 


* The author is instructor in history at the Municipal University of Omaha. 

*The author is deeply indebted to the James Ford Bell Library at the 
University of Minnesota for the use of original editions of the accounts on 
which this study is based. References have been made wherever possible to 
modern reprints because of their greater accessibility. The accurate, lively 
editions prepared under the patronage of the Hakluyt Society have been espe- 
cially helpful in this connection. 

* Jan Huyghen van Linschoten, Itinerario, anon. tr. of 1598, ed. by A. C. 
Burnell and P. Tiele, 2 vols. (London, 1885). 
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a handful of Portuguese posts scattered along its length. While 
Linschoten seemed but vaguely acquainted with the three 
posts which the Portuguese possessed in the north, Goa won 
his heart; he described this bustling commercial city exten- 
sively. Both the walled Portuguese city and the sprawling 
native quarter were strongly defended, and they overlooked a 
harbor that could accommodate loaded vessels of two hundred 
tons and unladen carracks of eight hundred tons. 

The Malabar coast extended south of Goa as far as the Cape 
of Cormorin. Although the Portuguese held a number of 
points, the greater part of the area belonged to a loose confed- 
eration which never accepted Portuguese rule, and pirates 
swarmed from its ports to take their toll of shipping. More- 
over, the Portuguese position in the half-dozen cities which 
they held was deteriorating rapidly as a result of troubles with 
the native populations. On the eastern side of the Indian 
peninsula lay the Coromandel coast, some lesser principalities, 
and the rich Kingdom of Bengal. Although the Portuguese 
carried on an extensive commerce in Bengal, they had there 
“no forts, nor any government, nor police as in [western] 
India, . . . but live[d] in a manner like wild men and un- 
tamed horses.”’* 

While Linschoten knew nothing of the interior of the 
country—his India was a string of harbors where ships could 
lie in safety in the shadow of Portuguese guns while taking 
on their precious cargoes—he conveyed a surprisingly accurate 
picture of the political decay in the south: 


Calecut has in times past been the most famous town in all 
Malabar or India, and it was the chief town of Malabar 
where the Samorin, which is the Emperor, held his court, 
but because the Portuguese at their first coming and dis- 
covering of India were often deceived by him, they re- 
sorted to the King of Cochin, who [at that time] was subject 
to the Samorin, being of small power. But when the Portu- 
guese began to prosper, and to get possession of the coun- 


* Tbid., 1, 95. 
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try, and so became masters of the sea, Calecut began to decay, 
and to lose both name and traffic, and now at this time it is 
one of the towns of least account in all Malabar, and Cochin 
to the contrary, their king being very rich, and richer than 
the Samorin, so that now he cares not for him, by means of 
the favor . . . of the Portuguese.‘ 


He also attempted to analyze the causes of social disintegra- 
tion: 


The cause why so many slaves and captains of all nations 
are brought to sell in India is because that every ten or 
twelve miles, or rather in every village and town, there is 
a different king and ruler of the people, one of them not like 
another, neither in law, speech, nor manners, whereby most 
of them are in wars, one against the other.5 


Linschoten presented no very unified picture of the peo- 
ples of India because he tended at one and the same time to 
lump together heterogeneous races and to separate related peo- 
ples, but he did collect a mass of data—some observed and 
some hearsay, some probable and some obviously fallacious— 
on Indian society, which helped lay the groundwork for the 
cultural relativism of the eighteenth century. 

Against the backdrop of the contemporary European scene 
the religious toleration in some Indian states—with Moham- 
medans, Hindus, and Jews living together in peace—provided 
a striking contrast. Much as he might admire toleration in 
principle, however, the young Dutchman was unsympathetic 
to the new religions which he found and uninterested in their 
complex theology. Except for one or two brief descriptions of 
temples and idols he avoided the subject. 

Linschoten liked the Indians and admired much of Indian 
culture, but in considering Bengal, which was said to be the 
richest and wickedest of India’s provinces, his habitual good 
humor and tolerance disappeared: 

‘ Ibid., 68. 

* [bid., 275. 
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They are a most subtle and wicked people and are esteemed 
the worst slaves of all India, for they are all thieves, and the 
women whores, although this [latter] fault is common 
throughout all India, no place excepted.® 


Most Europeans in India at this time were Portuguese, and 
he depicted them as an imperious race of conquerors. All Por- 
tuguese soldiers, whatever their birth, took a false title of 
nobility to create an impression of grandeur. Portuguese 
strongholds along the coast were dominated by the Inquisi- 
tion, which Linschoten accused of injustices toward both 
Europeans and natives. In a few cities the Portuguese govern- 
ment was firm, but in general Portugal’s Indian Empire ap- 
peared permeated with dry rot. 

Linschoten’s lively interest in commerce reflected the tem- 
per of his own people. He mentioned the goods which the 
Portuguese brought out from Europe—wines, oils, and minor 
items, but chiefly gold which yielded a profit of forty per cent 
—and analyzed the variety of products which were taken from 
India, not only to Europe but also to Persia, China, and even 
Japan. Cambay exported foodstuffs in plenty, cotton cloth “so 
fine’’ that one could not “perceive the threads, so that for fine- 
ness it surpasses any Holland cloth,” carpets “not so fine as 
those of Persia,” carvings and inlay work of ivory and tortoise 
shell, rings of these materials and of crystal, drugs, sugar, 
indigo, and ten different kinds of precious stones. The prod- 
ucts of Bengal were quite as diverse. Heading the list were 
rice and cotton cloth, followed by civet (an ingredient of per- 
fume), numerous reeds and canes from light rattan to giant 
bamboo, sugar, butter, and “such-like.” The exports of these 
two provinces alone emphasized how very little Europe had to 
offer the East in comparison to the innumerable products 
which it sought. 

Linschoten’s account of the weakness of the Portuguese 
Empire, his vivid descriptions of the products of these lands, 
and his detailed explanations of the routes in and around 

® [bid., 94. 
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South Asia made his work a valuable handbook; when the 
first Indies fleet sailed from Holland in 1596, his Itinerario 
was used as a guide. Though sometimes weak in detail, its 
soundness was attested both by the success of his countrymen 
who followed his accounts and by the very minor bit of revi- 
sion necessitated by later studies. 

The French reading public was presented with another 
account of India in 1611 with the publication of the Voyage’ 
by Francois Pyrard, who had accompanied an expedition from 
France in 1601. It presented a picture of India during the 
critical period when the Dutch were grappling with the Por- 
tuguese for control of Indian trade and the Malabar states were 
experiencing a temporary resurgence. 

After some wandering Pyrard established himself in Cali- 
cut, the largest of the Malabar states. He described it and its 
neighbors as agricultural country, prosperous and well-forti- 
fied, with a heavy population, a temperate climate, and soil 
that produced two crops annually. With such details as these 
he sketched the first accounts of the hinterlands that stretched 
back from India’s coast. Where Linschoten’s India was a string 
of ports, Pyrard’s was a coastal band of princely states; his con- 
sideration of many aspects of this new society was consequently 
more adequate. 

He knew of the powerful Mogul Empire in the north and 
of the empire’s fabulous capitals at Agra, Delhi, and Lahore; 
he resided long enough in Bengal to acquire some knowledge 
of its central position amidst a system of tributary states. He 
spoke authoritatively of the size of the troop levies owed the 
King of Bengal, an independent rajah not yet subject to the 
Great Mogul, by dependent princes and made some estimate of 
Bengal’s total resources and military establishment. However, 
like Linschoten, he disliked the people of that country: 


Nowhere in all India are slaves of so little value, for they 
are all old and knavish villains, both men and women. 


"Francois Pyrard, Voyage, ed. and tr. by Albert Gray and H. C. P. Bell, 
2 vols. (London, 1887). 
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The people are well formed in body [and] the women are 
pretty, but more shameless than elsewhere in India. The 
men are much given to trafficking in merchandise, and not 
to war or arms—a soft, courteous, clever people, but having 
the repute of great cheats, thieves, and liars.§ 


Best acquainted with the Malabar states, Pyrard described 
fully the political arrangements necessitated by the unofficial 
sanction which the Samorin, a local overlord, gave to raiders 
of Portuguese shipping. It served the Samorin’s purpose not 
to claim any direct control over the northern ports, but it was 
evident to the French traveler that the lesser princes recog- 
nized his authority and perhaps sent him part of their booty. 

The Voyage also touched upon the ethnic composition of 
the Malabar coast. The area was inhabited by two groups: the 
one indigenous and largely Hindu, the other probably Arabic 
and mostly Mohammedan. It was the latter who were the fierce 
pirates for which the coast was infamous, for the native Indians 
were peaceful farmers. 

Pyrard’s understanding of Indian society was limited. He 
gave only the barest account of the caste system, though he 
knew of its stringency with regard to marriage, and he was 
as perplexed as other Europeans by Indian morals. He enu- 
merated some of the society's more unusual features such as 
polyandry (‘that one who has not means himself to support a 
wife may have a third part of one’’), but he concluded, “For 
the rest, they are by no means depraved; sodomy and incest 
are never heard of.” His final evaluation of India suggested 
the cultural relativism that was to grow out of this sort of 
account: 


They are a cunning folk, and owe nothing to the people of 
the West, themselves endued with a keener intelligence than 
is usual with us and hands as subtle as ours: to see or hear a 
thing but once is with them to know it. A cunning and 
crafty race: not, however, fraudulent nor easy to defraud. 
. . . [have never seen men of wit so fine and polished as are 


* [bid., I, 332. 
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these Indians; they have nothing barbarous or savage about 
them, as we are apt to suppose. They are unwilling indeed 
to adopt the manners and customs of the Portuguese, yet do 
they readily learn their manufactures and workmanship, 
being all very curious and desirous of learning. In fact, the 
Portuguese take and learn more from them than they from 
the Portuguese.® 


Pyrard was personally more concerned with the diversity 
and richness of India’s economic and political structure than 
with commercial possibilities. In Bengal he was above all im- 
pressed with the enormous quantities of food which the land 
produced and mentioned the luxury goods for which the area 
was commercially famed only as an after-thought. His interest 
in the political aspects of the Malabar states far outweighed 
his interest in the products of that region, and he spoke of 
pepper and cotton goods only in a general way. His descrip- 
tions of the products of an area clearly indicated whether he 
was speaking from personal experience or from report. When 
he had been somewhere himself, he was full of the fertility of 
the land, the bounty of the harvest, and the pclitical structure; 
but when he spoke from report, he told of precious stones, tex- 
tiles, and other goods of commercial importance. 

Though roughly handled by the Portuguese, Pyrard wrote 
of them with surprising objectivity. He portrayed a hard and 
thoughtless crowd of adventurers callously trampling a more 
refined and weaker people, but he was full of praise for the 
hospital which the Portuguese maintained in Goa. The de- 
scription he gave of it sounds unbelievable for the time. It 
was apparently clean and orderly, and the patients were well- 
fed, well-cared-for, and—most surprising—frequently bathed 
and given clean linen. 

Pyrard’s observations on commerce were generally inferior 
to those of Linschoten, but he gave one description of rare 
value—an account of the custom’s service in Calicut. The King 
of Calicut had built a large stone building in which all goods 

* Ibid., I, 248. 
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for import or export were impounded to be assessed. The col- 
lection operated on a credit system: the king’s officers simply 
made note of each shipment and then billed the merchant an- 
nually or semi-annually. The system was handled at least as 
smoothly as those to which most Europeans were accustomed 
and considerably more smoothly than that which Pyrard knew 
in France. 

Within certain limits Pyrard showed himself a competent 
reporter, for he was critical of hearsay information and uncom- 
monly conscientious in indicating when he was not writing 
from his own experience. He regarded Indian society neither 
as that of the anti-Christ nor as that of the noble savage— 
though he came closer to the latter view—and he was not blind 
to the obvious virtues of Indian culture, especially its refine- 
ment as compared to European. His own ethnocentrism had 
received a shock, and his account was sufficiently vivid to trans- 
mit that shock to his readers. 

Though of less intrinsic value, the Voyages? of Jean Moc- 
quet, which appeared in 1617, was important in the develop- 
ment of the French concept of India, for it was typical of the 
attitude of some later travelers. As apothecary to King Henry 
IV and keeper of the king’s cabinet of curiosities, Mocquet 
traveled through Europe, the Middle East, and South Asia, 
seeking adventure and new “curiosities” to amuse his royal 
master. His description of India was largely the tale of his 
attempts to feed himself, mingled with observations of the 
more obvious kind—incredulity at seeing widows burned, in- 
dignation at the shameless unchristian morals of the idolators, 
etc. 

He praised the generosity of the native peoples and was 
shamed by the way Europeans took advantage of them, and he 
was impressed by the free hospitals and the permanent camps 
for pilgrims. At one point he observed: ‘““The goodness and 
natural humanity of these poor idolators, mistaken in so many 
other things, is a very good lesson for Christians, instructed in 


10 Jean Mocquet, Voyages en Afrique, Asie, Indes. . . . (Paris, 1617). 
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the true religion, of which they are so little mindful.” In gen- 
eral, however, his account was very superficial. The peoples of 
India were summed up under the term “idolators”; he did not 
distinguish them by races or language; it was even doubtful 
that he knew such differences existed, for he saw only Goa and 
its surroundings. 

Mocquet delivered many polemics which revealed the con- 
tinued decline of the Portuguese in India. They were more 
overbearing than ever, even ordinary soldiers ignored their 
debts to Indians with impunity. Anyone accused of a crime had 
only to escape to the mainland; for whenever Malabar raids or 
a native war necessitated the use of troops, the Portuguese 
issued a full pardon to any man who would take service in the 
army. Portuguese governors still treated other Europeans in 
a high-handed manner, too, for Mocquet was jailed when he 
was accused of having mapped the routes which his ship had 
followed. 

Only these few facts can be gleaned from Mocquet. The 
rest of his account consisted of rambling anecdotes—of sexual 
perversions and promiscuity, of cannibalism, of the torture 
and beating of slaves, of strange beasts, and of strange drugs. 
To him India was neither a land of commercial possibilities 
nor a land of varied peoples but simply a “curiosity,” too large 
to be put into the king’s cabinet in the Tuileries but still to be 
regarded and described in the same way. 

In the early seventeenth century Indian travelers produced 
two types of narrative. Linschoten and Pyrard developed the 
concept of a large and complex civilization to be judged by its 
own standards, different from Europe but with merits of its 
own. Mocquet presented the account of an observer who re- 
mained culture-bound and who saw differences as oddities, 
merits as subjects for the development of wearisome morals, 
and new mores as exciting curiosities. In the latter half of the 
century accounts of the interior appeared, and a more com- 
plete picture of India slowly took form. 

4 Tbid., 301. 
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Among the first to visit central and northern India was 
Jean-Baptiste Tavernier. In the years between 1631 and 1688, 
he made six voyages to the East, amassed a fortune as a jewel 
merchant, was ennobled by Louis XIV, and in 1670 retired 
to write up his travels from extensive notes which he had made 
through the years. His Six Voyages was published in parts, the 
two volume Travels in India first appearing in 1676. By the 
mid-eighteenth century twenty-one French editions as well as 
several translations had been printed. 

Tavernier organized the material which he had gathered 
during his extensive trips into a unified whole which presented 
a better picture of India than would six overlapping accounts. 
His descriptions were a sort of Baedecker’s Guide to India in 
that he listed every town through which the main routes passed 
and indicated where lodgings were available, where water was 
bad, where wine could be bought, and where there were art 
treasures worth visiting. He also gave precise information as to 
the quality and price of the principal trade goods of India and 
the exchange on European coins. 

Tavernier entered the domains of the Great Mogul 
through Surat, which—though the only port in the empire and 
a busy commercial city—had a poor fort and few decent houses. 
While both the English and the Dutch had hired houses there, 
the Great Mogul permitted no European to own one for fear 
that it would be converted into a fortress. The custom house 
had a reputation for efficiency and for extortionate officers, 
and Europeans quickly learned about exchange rates. 

Foreigners in Surat were required to turn over their gold 
and silver to the mintmaster who then delivered to them a sum 
in Indian coins equal to the value of the bullion they sur- 
rendered; if the mintmaster delayed beyond the day agreed 
upon for the exchange, he had to pay the traveler interest. 
Even so, a traveler could take a considerable loss on large ex- 
changes, for the mintmaster often made payment in old coins 


18 Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, Travels in India, tr. by V. Ball, ed. by William 
Crooke, 2 vols., znd. ed. (Oxford, 1925). 
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which the Indians had depreciated by one-half per cent be- 
cause they had lost metal in circulation. There were three 
major coins in the empire: the golden rupee, found mostly at 
court; the silver rupee, generally used in commerce; and some 
copper coinage used among the people. In isolated areas shells 
and even almonds sometimes circulated as money. 

Tavernier gave a minute description of the country 
through which he passed, and a general picture can be pieced 
together from his accounts. The northwest was largely desert 
from the ocean to the mountains which formed the northern 
border. From the west coast the land rose sharply into rolling 
hills and plains and then sloped off gently to the Bay of Bengal. 
The eastern country was low, moist, and unhealthy for Euro- 
peans but very fertile. The southern border was indistinct, a 
shifting line between the territories of the Great Mogul and 
the Hindu kingdoms. 

Tavernier’s description of transportation facilities in the 
empire was extensive. No one employed “either asses, mules, 
or horses, everything being carried here on oxen or by wagon 
as the country is sufficiently flat.’”” One would occasionally see 
caravans of ten to twelve thousand oxen transporting grain, 
very “inconvenient” for travelers since it was sometimes neces- 
sary On narrow roads to pull aside and wait two or three days 
until they had passed! Wagon trains were shorter, usually con- 
sisting of one to two hundred units, each pulled by ten or 
twelve oxen. Riding oxen had an easy pace, “but you should 
take care when you buy or hire an ox for riding that he has not 
horns longer than a foot, for if they are longer, when the flies 
sting him he chafes and tosses back his head, and may plant a 
horn in your stomach, as has happened several times.’’}* There 
were also small carriages drawn by two oxen, but they were 
neither sprung nor slung and so were quite uncomfortable; 
camels and horses were used by nobles for show, and the Mogul 
and the highest nobility rode elephants. The most comfortable 
way to travel was in a screened chair borne by six runners who 


8 Ibid., I, 36. 
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could, with a relief crew, make as good speed as a carriage, even 
on long trips. It added to the honor of a traveler, and also to 
his safety, to take along twenty or thirty armed attendants— 
though Tavernier considered this chiefly necessary when trav- 
eling outside the empire in the lands of the Hindu princes, for 
he thought travel reasonably safe within the empire at least 
by day. 

The political machine of the empire required the same 
lubricant as those of Europe. In one instance a governor was 
recalled; it was popularly believed that he would be executed, 
but instead he was promoted: ““The cause of the good recep- 
tion which he received from the Emperor was that before he 
arrived at Agra he sent secretly to him a present of 50,000 
golden rupees, which are equivalent to 105,000 of our livres, 
and in addition about 20,000 golden rupees (for court offi- 
cers). ?* Such astronomical sums were common in India, as 
his account of a wagon train on the road from Bengal to Agra 
records: “110 wagons, each drawn by six oxen, and there was 
upon each wagon 50,000 rupees. It was the revenue of the 
province of Bengal, which, all charges being paid and the 
purse of the governor well-filled, amounted to 5,500,000 
rupees.’’*® 

The jewel merchant was the first French author to take a 
keen interest in Indian religions, and his full and unbiased 
descriptions go far toward filling the earlier void. He was 
aware of the schism between the two Mohammedan sects, the 
Sunni and the Shi’as, and he even understood something of 
the doctrinal issues that divided them. Although he was less 
well-informed concerning the doctrinal aspects of Hinduism, 
he astutely observed that the “idolatry” of the masses was 
largely a distortion and that Hindu theologians somehow tra- 
versed their pantheon of deities to arrive at a concept of a 
Supreme Being. The subject of the transmigration of souls, 


4 Tbid., 15. 
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which one might well expect to have been beyond the com- 
prehension of a European, was as lucidly explained: 


it is one of the articles of belief of the idolators that the 
souls of men, on leaving their bodies after death, are pre- 
sented to God, who, according to the life their owners have 
led, allots them other bodies to inhabit, so that the same per- 
son is several times reborn into the world. And God sends 
the souls of men of evil life . . . into the bodies of inferior 
animals . . . in order that they may perform pennance for 
their crimes in these infamous prisons.1¢ 


In the main, however, Tavernier was less interested in the 
doctrinal aspects of native religions than in the great temples 
and shrines and the fakirs or holy men. He was impatient with 
the latter: 


They persuade simple souls that they are privileged to do 
all kinds of evil without sin. . . . These fakirs generally 
travel in companies, having a chief or superior over them 
who is distinguished by his garment, which is poorer and 
made up of more pieces than those of the others. He more- 
over drags a heavy iron chain attached to one leg... . 
When he prays it is with great noise which he makes with 
this chain and a loud voice.17 


One of Tavernier’s most valuable contributions was his 
explanation of the castes. Though his classifications were some- 
what confused and he extended his generalizations too sweep- 
ingly, he did manage to convey an impressive picture of the 
caste system. 

He made several comments regarding Europeans in India, 
some penetrating and some simply to reflect the grossness 
which Europeans showed in Indian society. While the contin- 
ued decline of the Portuguese had become a matter of course, 
he pointed out, ““The Portuguese, feeble as they are at present, 
do not fail to profit’’ despite the corruption in which even the 


1 Tbid., I, 158. 
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king’s agents would compound with merchants to cheat the 
company. He also gave close attention to “the methods to be 
observed in establishing a new commercial company in the 
East Indies” and made some comments on the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Dutch and English ventures. 

A merchant to his fingertips, Tavernier carefully analyzed 
the products and commercial possibilities of India in a way 
that made the rest of his work seem, by comparison, to consist 
only of sweeping generalizations. He enumerated the types of 
cloth on which the largest profits could be made, the quality 
to be had, the prices paid, and the causes of price variations. 
When discussing gems, he included diagrams of Indian cutting 
methods and warned of special cutting which sometimes cov- 
ered flaws. He recognized that the jewel trade worked in both 
directions. The many fine smaller stones obtained relatively 
cheaply in India could always fetch a good price in Europe, 
and for large stones of good quality the oriental monarchs 
would pay prices that made their transport worthwhile. 

It was a friend of Tavernier, a physician whom he met in 
India, who provided an analysis of the political and military 
institutions of the Mogul Empire, which Tavernier had only 
sketched. Francois Bernier, a professional man and a scholar, 
described those aspects of Indian society, and especially the 
usurpation by which Aurangzeb came to the throne, in his 
two volume Travels in the Mogul Empire.® This work first ap- 
peared in 1670 and was followed in the next year by two more 
volumes descriptive of the dress and customs of north India. 
By the mid-1670’s all four volumes had been translated into 
English, German, Italian, and Dutch; new editions followed 
in the next century. 

Bernier’s travels in India were less extensive than his 
friend’s, but he had the advantage of being an eye-witness to 
Aurangzeb’s usurpation, and he was attached for some time 
to the suite of a court noble where he became intimately ac- 


4% Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, 1656-1658, tr. by Archi- 
bald Constable, ed. by A. Constable and V. A. Smith (Oxford, 1916). 
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quainted with the court life of Delhi and Agra. Moreover, his 
university training, besides generally sharpening his powers of 
observation and analysis, gave him a richer and more elegant 
command of language than any of the earlier authors, and he 
made full use of it to create a clear and penetrating account. 

His comments on court society were lucid and revealing: 


It must not be inferred that offices of trust and dignity are 
exclusively held by those of the Mogul race, or that they 
alone obtain rank in the army. These situations are filled 
indifferently by them and by foreigners from all countries; 
the greater part by Persians, some by Arabs, and others by 
Turks. To be considered a Mogul it is enough if a foreigner 
have a white face and profess Mohammedanism. . . . In- 
stead of titles derived from lands and seignories as usual in 
Europe, . . . the land throughout the whole empire is con- 
sidered the property of the sovereign; there can be no earl- 
doms, marquisates, or duchies. The royal grants consist only 
of pensions, either in land or money, which the king gives, 
. augments, retrenches, or takes away at pleasure.!® 


Bernier observed that the result of this system was to force the 
nobles, who had no secure position, to constantly shift from 
one side to the other as the fortunes of the various contenders 
for the crown fluctuated. 

He also noted that arbitrary government, in which there 
was no recourse from tyranny, meant that the land was being 
worked only under compulsion and was destroying the eco- 
nomic bases of the empire, for if the farmer and the artisan 
were deprived of the ability to improve themselves by their 
labor, wealth and power would evaporate. He also observed 
that the Great Mogul was frequently unaware of impending 
crises because unlike France the empire had no system of law 
courts to counterbalance those who, in the king’s name, would 
misuse the royal authority. Thus, through his comments, Ber- 
nier demonstrated some fundamental articles in the creed of 
his class: an attachment to tempered monarchy and to the right 

¥ Ibid., 3-5. 
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to profit. It is, however, interesting to speculate what reaction 
Louis XIV might have had to this lauding of his sovereign 
courts. 

The usurpation which Bernier described must have 
wounded the sensibilities of his European contemporaries. 
The old king was thought to be dying, whereupon his four 
sons immediately raised armies to seek the crown. The victory 
fell finally to Aurangzeb, but in gaining it he imprisoned his 
father who had recovered, had his eldest brother beheaded, poi- 
soned his next eldest brother, exiled his younger brother, 
poisoned his nephew, and had his own eldest son poisoned. 
Despite all this Bernier did not judge him harshly: 


It is not perhaps fair to judge him by the rigid rules which 
we apply to the character of European princes. In our quar- 
ter of the globe the succession to the crown is settled . . . 
by wise and fixed laws; but in Indoustan the right of govern- 
ing is usually disputed. . . . Yet even those who maintain 
that the circumstances of country, birth, and education 
afford no palliation of the conduct pursued by Aurangzeb 
must admit that this prince is endowed with a versatile and 
rare genius, that he is a consumate statesman, and a great 
king.?° 


His analysis of the organization and effectiveness of the 
Mogul’s armies was also shrewd: 


The lowest calculation makes it amount to one hundred 
thousand horse, more than twenty thousand foot, and eighty 
pieces of cannon, besides an incredible number of camp- 
followers and those bazar dealers so necessary for the sup- 
port of an army, . . . and who, I suspect, were often in- 
cluded by historians in the number of combatants when 
they speak of immense armies of three or four hundred 
thousand men.?! 

These immense armies frequently perform great feats; 
but when thrown into confusion it is impossible to restore 
them to discipline. . . . I could never see these soldiers, 
* Tbid., 199. 
™ Tbid., 43. 
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destitute of order, and marching with the irregularity of a 
herd of animals, without reflecting on the ease with which 
five-and-twenty thousand of our veterans from the army in 
Flanders, commanded by Prince Condé or Marshal Tu- 
renne, would overcome these armies, however numerous. 
. . . By receiving the onset with their usual steadiness, 
the French troops would throw any Indian army into 
consternation.” 


Though he had little inclination toward commerce, Ber- 
nier rounded out his account of India’s trade by listing the 
articles imported. He mentioned copper, spices, and elephants 
brought by the Dutch from Japan, the East Indies, and Cey- 
lon; lead from England; broadcloths from France; horses from 
Persia, Arabia, and Ethiopia; fruit from the East Indies and 
Persia; sea shells and ambergris from the Maldives; rhinoceros’ 
horns, ivory, and slaves from Ethiopia; musk and porcelain 
from China; and pearls from many places. 

Finally, in a detailed treatise on Indian architecture Ber- 
nier made another unique contribution, vividly describing 
Indian buildings and explaining why they differed so mark- 
edly from European styles. Because of the summer heat, houses 
were designed to admit air, to be well shaded, and—for persons 
of quality—to have little streams and fountains to cool the 
interior. Since Easterners sat on pads rather than chairs, the 
houses appeared strangely barren of furniture to a European, 
but the rich hangings and coverings made up for the lack of 
beautiful furnishings, and the wall space gained was orna- 
mented with niches containing vases and statuary. 

New Delhi had been built as a summer capital only forty 
years before Bernier’s arrival, but already it had spread into 
large suburbs, forming a great crescent along the river. A 
fortress at the water’s edge contained the royal apartments 
and the chief offices of the government. On the side of the fort 
facing the town there was a large square housing the king’s 
guards and a great bazaar—a place of hot sun and dust filled 
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with jugglers and astrologers, soldiers, nobles with their suites, 
and beggars. The two principal streets of the town led out 
from this square, lined with arcades, shops, and tradesmen’s 
houses, with sleeping terraces above them. 

Though a prosperous city, Delhi lacked what Bernier con- 
sidered one of the outstanding assets of Paris—the rich and 
brilliant shops. Many goods were gathered at Delhi for the 
court, but they were stored in warehouses and exhibited in 
the homes of clients, so that the shops which lined the streets 
were filled with cheap goods. Bernier was fond of comparing 
Paris and Delhi: 


You may judge from what I have said whether a lover of 
good cheer ought to quit Paris for the sake of visiting Delhi. 
Unquestionably the great are in the enjoyment of every- 
thing; but . . . there is no middle state. A man must either 
be of the highest rank or live miserably, . . . [and] wine, 
that essential of every entertainment, can be found in none 
of the shops.?8 


If the number of souls be not so great as in our own 


capital, it cannot be greatly less. As respects the better sort 
of people there is a striking difference in favor of Paris, 
where seven or eight out of ten individuals seen in the 
streets are tolerably well-clad, and have a certain air of re- 
spectability; but in Delhi, for two or three who wear decent 
apparel, there may always be reckoned seven or eight poor, 
ragged, and miserable beings.?* 


Agra was much the same as Delhi, but it was older and 
unwalled. The streets were more narrow and winding, there 
were more fine stone houses, and it appeared less urban be- 
cause of its numerous gardens. The outstanding attractions 
were the two fine mausoleums, one the famous Taj Mahal, 
which Bernier described with compelling charm. 

Francois Bernier, with his acute powers of observation, his 
broad personal experience, and his polished language, pro- 
vided the political and military descriptions which form the 

* Ibid., 252. 
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counterpart to the social and commercial accounts of Taver- 
nier. Together the two contributed much of the material 
necessary to the continued expansion of the French knowl- 
edge of India. 

After the foundation of the French East India Company 
in 1664, the number of French travelers to India increased, 
and some wrote accounts which gained wide circulation. One 
of these appeared in 1684, the work of Jean de Thévenot, a 
man of independent means who traveled for pleasure. His 
Travels in India® was translated into both German and Eng- 
lish within a few years of its first publication, went through 
six French editions before 1730, and was condensed in several 
travel anthologies. Though his notes were made in the 1660’s, 
his book suffered from the fact that it was published posthu- 
mously by editors not personally acquainted with India. Al- 
though the book added nothing startling to the French knowl- 
edge of India, it was valuable as the first personal description 
of the Deccan, or central India; furthermore, Thévenot was 
an amateur naturalist and gave long descriptions of Indian 
flora and fauna. He did not always confine himself to personal 
observations, but he usually indicated when he was reporting 
hearsay information; with a few bizarre exceptions his account 
was that of a perceptive observer. It added to the body of 
knowledge of India growing in France, and the work of his 
editors aided the transition to the more literary style. 

A small volume entitled Rélation de L’Inquisition de 
Goa,* the work of one C. Dellon, appeared in 1687. In the 
Portuguese town of Daman the author had become involved 
in a local quarrel concerning a woman and had been de- 
nounced to the Inquisition on a charge of heresy manufac- 
tured from his criticisms of the Portuguese use of religious 
images, which seemed gross idolatry to a French Catholic. He 
spent two years in the prisons of the Inquisition at Goa and 


* Jean de Thévenot, Travels in India in Indian Travels of Thévenot and 
Careri, anon. tr. rev., ed. by S. Sen (New Delhi, 1949). 
* C. Dellon, Rélation de L’Inquisition de Goa (Paris, 1688). 
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was sentenced to the confiscation of his property, banishment 
from India, and five years of galley slavery. He was then 
shipped to Portugal, where the good offices of a friend secured 
his retrial and release. 

Dellon’s narrative, which was the first description of the 
methods and the strength of the Inquisition in India, contin- 
ued the tale of the Portuguese decline, which had begun as 
early as Linschoten’s visit. He described at length the prisons 
and the questioning sessions—in one or two instances he re- 
vealed that the Inquisitor himself was guilty of opinions which 
the Council of Trent had declared erroneous. Dellon sug- 
gested that the Church was as decadent as the government 
because both were becoming a dumping ground for unwanted 
sons, family blacksheep, and impecunious title holders. 

In 1699 Barthélémy Carré who had been a semiofficial ob- 
server for Colbert during the early 1670's, published a two 
volume Travels in India,?* which included a consideration of 
the state of the French East India Company. Carré, neither 
blind to the shortcomings of his compatriots nor to the merits 
of their rivals, spared neither the company officers at Surat 
nor the directors in France. He carefully enumerated the vari- 
ous captains and company agents who represented the French 
enterprise and pitilessly described their blunders, the scandals 
of their private ventures, and their wasteful use of the com- 
pany’s resources. He blamed the directors in France for send- 
ing out men on the basis of family connections rather than 
ability and for advancing them through favor rather than 
merit. So tactless a critic found a cold reception at Versailles, 
and it is little wonder that he was twenty years obtaining per- 
mission to publish his accounts. 

The evils which Carré criticized were those against which 
Tavernier had warned a quarter-century earlier. At a time 
when the English and Dutch were beginning to realize that 
commerce was impersonal and to give greater rewards to eff- 


* Barthélémy Carré, Travels in India, 1672-1674, tr. by Lady Fawcett, ed. by 
Sir Charles Fawcett and Sir Richard Burn, 2 vols. (London, 1947). 
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ciency and economy than to great names and lavish display, 
the French had plunged into India with a venture that was 
ill-prepared, ill-equipped, and fettered with the golden chains 
of titled incompetents. The incisive criticisms of Carré pre- 
saged the company’s unhappy future. 

The late-century writers, whom Thévenot, Dellon, and 
Carré represented, made three distinct contributions to the 
French concept of India: they supported authors whose ac- 
counts were fuller, lending credit to them; they developed 
aspects only lightly treated by authors who attempted to be 
more encompassing; and their polish gave Indian studies an 
increased readability which helped them win a large place in 
the literature of the next century. 

The French picture of India in the seventeenth century 
showed an admirable tendency to avoid stereotypes, growing 
through the years both geographically and in scope of inter- 
ests. To the seventeenth century French traveler India was a 
new world, and on the whole the tendency was to study it 
rather than to criticize it. Thus India grew in French literature 
from a string of ports to a band of coastal states to a huge land 
of princely territories; the governments, economies, and social 
structures of these states were progressively laid open as one 
traveler after another penned his impressions. By the end of 
the century the strangeness had largely disappeared because 
travel accounts had created certain impressions of India in the 
mind of the literate public; now writers, assuming this basic 
knowledge, could concentrate upon their particular interests. 

It was a picture of despotic government with all the 
strengths and weaknesses inherent in it—the richness and 
splendor of the courts and the difficulties of administration, 
the jealousies and avarice of the princes and the oppression 
and impoverishment of their subjects. It presented a new con- 
ception of commerce—great bullock trains of goods, fleets of 
ships, huge markets, and trade on a broad base with bulk goods 
moving back and forth in quantity by land and sea, and an 
infinity of luxury goods available. 
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India presented contrasts to Europe which found their 
way into most accounts. At a time when European society was 
relatively fluid the extreme rigidity of the caste system must 
have been remarkable. Yet the top of the society, at least in the 
Mogul Empire, presented just the contrary appearance, with 
nobles created and removed at the whim of the Great Mogul 
and court offices often filled by foreign adventurers. Lastly, 
however, much the size and efficiency of the armies might be 
“debunked,” an army of even one hundred thousand men 
must have seemed enormous, and the fact that the Mogul’s 
forces constituted a standing army deserved consideration. 

A recurring theme was the coarseness of Europeans in con- 
trast to Indian civilization. The Portuguese were the most 
criticized, perhaps because none of the travelers were Portu- 
guese; but even if the competition of the Dutch and the Eng- 
lish, and later the French, precluded some of the vices of the 
Portuguese monopoly, Europeans as a whole appeared a hard 
and barbarous lot. In contrast to the cities of India with their 
richly decorated temples, their broad streets, and open courts, 
their great bazaars, and their variety of market goods, the 
cities of Europe must often have seemed drab, cluttered, and 
unattractive—Bernier notwithstanding. 

Despite great limits of factual knowledge and interpreta- 
tions in the travel accounts of the seventeenth century, there 
lay in them a potential for a colossal shock to the European 
ego. Refined and developed by eighteenth century writers, this 
foreign culture was to be one of the bases of the comparative 
social thought that brought accepted institutions and values 
into question and shook the complacency of Western Euro- 
pean civilization. 





Graduate Student Essay 


Grover Cleveland: American Victorian 
wm 


WALLACE F. WoORKMASTER * 


ROVER Cleveland arrived in Buffalo in May 1855, and 
during his first years there he wrote frequently to his 
sister Mary telling her of his pleasures, tasks, and 

problems. His early habits were revealed in a letter to her 
dated December 31, 1855: 


I am still living along as I have always done, sustaining life 
and energies by means of eating, drinking, and sleeping. In- 
deed, I am so addicted to these habits that I find it im- 
possible to forego them for any length of time. I must 
have my provender three times a day and eat and drink in 
proportion.! 


The young man soon became fond of the beer, pickled 
herring, Swiss cheese, and chops served at “‘Louis’,” one of 
Buffalo’s German-American beer gardens. As he became estab- 
lished, he also found more time for informal social activities: 


I have been moping all day and have spent most of the time 

at the office; and after revolving. . . . 

I had just written “revolving” last night when a friend 
stepped in and we, after a little more revolving revolved to 
the theatre and saw the wonderful revolutions of the won- 
derful Revels.? 

* The author is a member of Epsilon Upsilon chapter. This article, written 
while the author was a candidate for the Master of Arts degree at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, is a portion of a paper he read at the Phi Alpha Theta 
convention at Williamsburg in December 1958. 

*To Mary Cleveland Hoyt, December 31, 1855. Allan Nevins, Letters of 
Grover Cleveland (Boston, 1933). All further citations are from the same source. 

* To Mary Cleveland Hoyt, January 1, 1858. 
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Clearly a companionable person, Cleveland nonetheless had a 
dim view of the holiday season and evidently did not partake 
of its merriment and parties during his early years in Buffalo: 
“You know I am such a matter of fact old bachelorish body 
that New Year's is almost as good as any other day to me and 
no better.’ Several years later he rejoiced: ““The holidays are 
over and I am glad. They don’t amount to anything, so ‘What's 
the use?’ I didn’t get no presents and I am glad of that.”’* 

A reluctance to participate in or attend formalized social 
activities remained one of Cleveland’s marked characteristics 
for the rest of his life. As governor-elect of New York he de- 
clared that the social activity ““which seems to await me has 
also been a subject of much anxious thought. I have a notion 
that I can regulate that very much as I desire, and if I can I 
shall spend very little in the purely ornamental part of the 
office.’’> Therefore, he frequently replied to invitations with 
regrets on the excuse that he had to attend to public business. 

The activity of the presidential campaign of 1884 found 
him seeking respite from a busy schedule when he wrote from 
Saranac Inn, New York, “It looks as though I should find the 
quiet here which I want, but which thus far is just exactly 
what I have not had. I hope that brass bands and such non- 
sense are over for a time.’”’® Cleveland’s view of a public offi- 
cial’s social duties changed only slightly after his victory in 
1884; he resolved to “do just as little of the social business 
as is possible and not be shabby. I regard all this as a feature 
of the job.”’? 

Cleveland had a strong liking for hunting and fishing. His 
addiction to the sports was even used politically: 


I understand arrangements have been made for me to kill 
a deer (this game is spelled differently from that I am ac- 


* To Mary Cleveland Hoyt, December 31, 1855. 
* To Mary Cleveland Hoyt, January 1, 1858. 
®*To William N. Cleveland, November 7, 1882. 
* To Daniel S. Lamont, August 10, 1884. 

* To Wilson S. Bissell, December 24, 1885. 
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customed to), and the only difficulty I now have is to fix 
upon the kind of story to be agreed upon as to the size of 
the deer and the weight and number of the trout... . 

I received ...a letter... accusing me of stealing 
bait. I think this is pretty mean treatment to begin with and 
suspect that this is a pretty tough country. At this rate, I 
am liable to be accused of rape before I get back.® 


His favorite indoor games were cribbage and billiards. 
After the election of 1884, Cleveland left a billiard table of his 
own in the Executive Mansion at Albany, and he offered it 
to Wilson S. Bissell who evidently declined the gift. Cleveland 
wrote to him a few days later: ‘‘I don’t want you to bother 
about the billiard table at all. I thought if you had a place to 
put it, I’d give it to you. I don’t see why Hill [Cleveland's suc- 
cessor as governor] should wear it out.’’® 

Grover Cleveland was an intensely lonely man during 
much of his life. Despite his companionability, he had few very 
close friends at any time and, although he could command 
respect, his close friendships rarely lasted. After his election 
to the presidency in 1884 and the particularly abusive cam- 
paign of that year, Cleveland literally came to despise his 
former home of Buffalo and many of his former friends there. 
His intense feeling rested in two reoccurring sources of irrita- 
tion—the charge that he had maintained a mistress there and 
was the father of her illegitimate child and the pressure for 


rewards of Federal patronage positions in payment for politi- 
cal support. 


The first evidence of his bitterness appeared in a letter to 
Bissell on December 5, 1884, “I shall not come to Buffalo— 
just yet at all events. As I feel this moment I would never go 
there again if I could avoid it.”’?° On Christmas Day he ad- 
dressed Bissell once more on the subject of his so-called 
friends: 

* To Daniel S. Lamont, August 20, 1883. 


* To Wilson S. Bissell, December 27, 1885. 
* To Wilson S. Bissell, December 5, 1384. 
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The plot thickens. I am sick at heart and perplexed in brain 
during the most of my waking hours. I almost think that the 
professions of most of my pretended friends are but the 
means they employ to accomplish personal and selfish ends. 
It’s so hard to discover their springs of action and it seems 
so forlorn to feel that on the question as to who shall be 
trusted, I should be so much at sea. I wonder if I must, for 
the third time, face the difficulties of a new official life 
almost alone??! 


Late in the following summer Cleveland wrote to Charles W. 
Goodyear in a similar mood: 


I am not going to say that I can get along without Buf- 
falo or Buffalo friends. I care much—very much—for the 
latter. But by God! I have something on hand here that 
cannot be interfered with; and if my Buffalo friends or 
any other friends cannot appreciate that, I can’t help it.!? 


A note to Bissell dated April 12, 1886, confirmed Cleveland's 
early statements about his unwillingness to return to Buffalo 
at the conclusion of his term. He emphasized, “I don’t live 
there and never shall again; and if there is any way to shake 
off my allegiance I want to do it.’’!* Although the open feud 
with Buffalo ended in 1891 when he returned to address a 
large meeting of German-Americans, he never lived there 
again. 

Cleveland’s estimation of the people who formed his con- 
stituencies underwent a marked change. At the beginning of 
his term as governor he thought that “the people of this state 
act like a passel of boys.” !* After the epithets of 1884 his 
attitude changed from indulgent amusement to abhorence as 
expressed in a letter sent to Bissell on the last day of 1884, “I 
do hope that in such circumstances I may be protected from 


any unnecessary annoyance which might be caused by contact 
“4 To Wilson S. Bissell, December 25, 1884. 
* To Charles W. Goodyear, April 12, 1886. 


8 Ibid. 
“ To Sherman S. Rogers, January 6, 1883. 
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with the dirty and contemptible portion of the Buffalo popu- 
lation.’’!> However, his views soon began to modify: 


It is well in these latter days to often turn back and read 
of the faith which the founders of our party had in the peo- 
ple—how exactly they approached their needs and with 
what lofty aims and purposes they sought the public good.1® 


And: 


We have undertaken to teach the voters as free, independ- 
ent citizens, intelligent enough to see their rights, interested 
enough to insist upon being treated justly, and patriotic 
enough to desire their country’s welfare. . . . Every citi- 
zen should be regarded as a thoughtful, responsible voter, 
and he should be furnished the means of examining the 
issues involved in the impending canvass for himself.!7 


By 1891, on his return to Buffalo, he could write with con- 
science, “I had rather see the common people, or perhaps I 
should say, give such as may desire a chance to see me.”’?8 

Of considerable distress to Cleveland was his bacheler- 
hood. As a companionable young man in Buffalo he was not 
totally without romantic concerns: 


I received a beautiful valentine this morning from Buf- 
falo, and have endeavored to repay my sweet incognita with- 
out delay. I have sent two and am quite assured that one of 
them will hit the mark. . . . The reception of such a mat- 
ter was very unexpected to me, but having received one, I 
thought I must in return do something worthy of myself.1® 


By the time of his first administration a lonely quality ap- 
peared in several of his letters: 


I suppose that I should feel complimented by the special 
invitation you sent me to attend your wedding; and I expect 
* To Wilson S. Bissell, December 31, 1884. 

* To Herbert P. Bissell, September go, 1885. 

* To Chauncey F. Black, September 14, 1888. 

* To Wilson S. Bissell, April 28, 1891. 

* To Mary Cleveland Hoyt, February 14, 1856. 
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I should thank you—which I accordingly do most sincerely. 
But has it never occurred to you that the dropping off, one 
by one, of those who in a way have been with me in single 
misery might possibly cause the least little twinge? But we 
must not be selfish; and you may be sure that if I could, I 
should witness the ceremony.?° 


And: 


I thought my birthday would be a pretty dull affair, and 
I didn’t suppose that anyone would care enough about such 
a dreadfully old man to notice the occasion. But when I read 
the nice little message in which you sent, with your Mother's 
“compliments and love,” I began to think that birthdays 
were pretty good things after all. . . . I hope, Mollie, that 
in the years to come and when you are a pretty old girl all 
the flowers which are given you will bring to you as much 
pleasure as I enjoyed through this morning’s floral gift.?} 


Undoubtedly the lateness of his marriage to Frances 
Folsom, the “Frank” of the following quotation, served to 
strengthen his faith in the merits of a close family life. He out- 
lined his hopes for his wife about two months before his 
wedding: 


I have my heart set upon making Frank a sensible, do- 
mestic American wife, and I should be pleased not to 
hear her spoken of as ‘““The First Lady of the Land” or “The 
Mistress of the White House.” I want her to be happy and 
to possess all she can reasonably desire, but I should feel 
very much afflicted if she gets many notions in her head. 
But I think she is pretty level-headed.** 


Cleveland was firm in his wish to preserve the dignity of 
the wedding ceremony; to his sister he declared in March 1886, 
“If the example of the President is worth anything I want it 
in this matter to be in the direction of sense and proper de- 


*® To Jennie Humphrey, September 21, 1885. 
"= To “A Little Girl,” March 18, 1886. 
* To Mary Cleveland Hoyt, March 21, 1886. 
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cency.”*3 In April he wrote, ““The good people of the country 
will, I am sure, be satisfied to have their President behave on 
such an occasion like anyone else and dispense with all non- 
sense and flummery.”’ ** 

The American press, already a sore spot with Cleveland, 
aroused the President’s anger by reviving some of the old 
scandals of the campaign of 1884 and bringing them up to date 
with implications about Miss Folsom. Republican Represen- 
tative John B. Weber of Buffalo rose to the defense of the 
couple, and Cleveland wrote to Weber: 


Allow me to thank you personally, as well as in the inter- 
est of a due regard for women and decency, for the words 
attributed to you in the newspaper this evening. This is the 
first glimpse I have had of American manhood, since the 
scandalous press and thoughtful people of the country be- 
gan to hunt down an absent and defenceless girl, as if she 
were a criminal.*5 


The marriage which took place on June 2, 1886, was fcl- 
lowed by a honeymoon at Deer Park, Maryland. Of course, the 
gentlemen of the press followed the pair’s movements with 
avidity; on June 3 Cleveland informed his secretary, “There 
are a number of newspapermen here and I can see a group of 
them sitting on a bridge which marks one of the limits, wait- 
ing for some move to be made which will furnish an inci- 
dent.” 6 Later, because of the constant barrage of attention, 
Cleveland was forced to protest the probabilities of newspaper 
activity in covering his vacation at Saranac Inn in August 
1886: “If the newspapermen get there I shall leave. I will not 
have my vacation spoiled by being continually watched and 
lied about, and I won’t subject my wife to that treatment.’’?? 

Cleveland maintained the protective and respectful atti- 


* Ibid. 

* To Mary Cleveland Hoyt, March 21, 1886. 
* To John B. Weber, April 19, 1886. 

* To Daniel S. Lamont, June g, 1886. 

* To S. B. Ward, August 8, 1886. 
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tude toward Mrs. Cleveland which is apparent in the forego- 
ing protest throughout the remainder of his life. In a letter to 
his old friend Bissell he announced: 


I have in her something better than the Presidency for 
life—though the Republican party and papers do say that I 
beat and abuse her. I absolutely long to be able to live with 
her as other people do with their wives. Well! perhaps I 
can after the 4th of next March.?® 


During the remainder of his public life Cleveland refused to 
permit use of either Mrs. Cleveland’s name or person other 
than in her role as wife and mother. In 1887 the New York if 
Fire Department invited Mrs. Cleveland to present the or- 


ganization with a new set of flags, but the President refused: . 
The people of the country insist upon having everything " 
nearly that their President can give—all his time—all his 
strength and as much as they can get of his home life. I do of 
think he ought to be allowed to have his wife, perhaps not in 
so fully as the humblest citizen, but to some extent.?° 1 

Democratic political organizations which sought to use her fc 

name during the campaign of 1892 were given the same P 

treatment: . 

tl 
It is, however, impossible for us to approve the use of 
Mrs. Cleveland’s name in the designation of clubs assigned 
to do political work. We trust you will not undervalue our 
objection, because it rests upon the sentiment that the name ’ 
now sacred in the home circle as wife and mother may well 
be spared in the organization and operation of clubs created Ci 
to exert political influence.®° v 

Even charities had to be refused: 
But after quite some reflection we beg you to agree with r 
us that it would not be exactly the thing to comply with 
your request. . . . She has often to decline propositions 


* To Wilson S. Bissell, June 17, 1888. 
* To George J. Hepmouth, September 9g, 1887. 
*” To Mary Frost Ormsby, July 6, 1892. 
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to aid by her presence and participation numerous projects 
which appear, to those in charge, of paramount merit. She 
hardly dares to open a door to further solicitation, which 
after compliance with your requests she could hardly refuse. 
Her social duties here, very exacting and just now rapidly 
accumulating, cause her to shrink from a contemplated visit 
to New York with all the bustle and excitement which must 
attend the programme you suggest, and to tell you the truth, 
I cannot think that it ought to be put upon her. She has a 


long and trying season before her and will need all the 
strength she can muster.*! 


The birth of the first Cleveland child, Ruth, in October 
1891, and the advent of subsequent children was a source of a 
great deal of satisfaction to Cleveland. His insistence upon a 
reasonably quiet, restrained, and well-ordered domestic life 
was in the best tradition of Victorianism. 

Morality, especially in public matters, was one of the marks 
of the Victorian Era. Cleveland set for himself and infused 
into his career a high standard of public conduct; indeed, 
much of his time and effort were spent trying to institute re- 
forms in government in accord with his principles. In his 
private life, however, Cleveland often met the previously 
mentioned charge of personal misconduct first made during 
the vicious campaign of 1884. 

He did not categorically deny or affirm the charge of the 
Blaine forces, and he contented himself with instructing his 
own managers to put a stop to the tale. 

During the same campaign another charge of private mis- 
conduct, purportedly arising from Cleveland’s personal life 
while governor of New York, was made. Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, wife of the renowned minister and former abolition- 
ist, wrote to Cleveland about the latter allegation, and he 
replied: 


I have never seen in Albany a woman whom I have had 
any reason to suspect was in any way bad. I don’t know 
where any such woman lives in Albany. I have never been 


= To William R. Grace, November 29, 1887. 
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in any house in Albany except the Executive Mansion, the 
Executive Chamber, the Fort Orange Clubhouse—twice at 
receptions given to me and on, I think, two other occasions— 
and the residences of perhaps fifteen or twenty of the best 
citizens, to dine. 

Of course I have been to church.*? 


Perhaps it is significant that Cleveland replied so forth- 
rightly to Mrs. Beecher while he avoided a definite reply to 
the charges about his life in Buffalo; however, it is necessary 
to recall that conduct of illicit relations in a secret or at least 
quiet manner would have been permissible for an American 
Victorian—the unforgivable sin in that society was public im- 
morality or public knowledge of private misconduct. 

Although Cleveland was a nominal Presbyterian—his 
father had been a minister of that denomination—he could 
hardly be called a Calvinist in the tradition of the seventeenth- 
century American heritage. On the subject of the existence and 
purpose of God he wrote: “I know, too, there is a God, but I 
do not know his purposes or when they will appear.’’** This 


view was in perfect accord with the religious aspect of Ameri- 
can Victorianism and the doubt over Divine purpose that 
stemmed from the controversy between scientific Darwinism 
and religious fundamentalism. 

His tolerance toward men of differing religious convictions 
and his lack of narrow sectarianism were demonstrated in a 
letter to a dismissed office-holder: 


Your exceedingly ill-natured reference to the “Irishman” 
and the “Catholic” who you say has succeeded you in 
your work detracts very much, I think, from the claims you 
base upon “twenty-two years of honorable and fruitful serv- 
ice in the Brooklyn post office and ten years as a soldier with 
an honorable discharge,” and demonstrates that you have 
but little idea of the impartial treatment due to American 
citizenship.*4 

*®'To Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, (no date, circa. May 20, 1884). 


*'To Richard Watson Gilder, October 12, 1894. 
* To Thomas Parker, September 23, 1886. 
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The same qualities were revealed in a statement to an overly 
zealous Protestant who accused Cleveland of bias in appoint- 
ing too many Roman Catholics to office during his first 
administration: 


I know Cardinal Gibbons, and know him to be a first- 
rate American, and that his kindness of heart and toleration 
are in striking contrast with the fierce intolerance and 
vicious malignity which disgrace some who profess to be 
Protestants. . . . I should be ashamed of my Presbyterian- 
ism if these declarations gave grounds of offence.*® 


Cleveland also had strong humanitarian instincts. This 
aspect of his character was revealed by his frequent contribu- 
tions to charitable projects, his efforts to improve the treat- 
ment of prison inmates, and his attempt to secure abolition of 


war. In 1893 he wrote to an officer of the Rhode Island Radical 
Peace Union: 


The abolition of war, as a means of settling disputes 
among the nations, at first the dream of the philanthropist, 
now seems to be getting every year nearer and nearer a 
reality; and it is to be hoped that our nation will do much 
in the future, as in the past to hasten the day when the 
desire for peace shall be more prevalent among the nations 
of the earth.%¢ 


It was this humanitarian urge, combined with a desire to 
insure the peace and order of the Victorian Era among the 
English speaking peoples, that led to Cleveland's negotiation 
of a general arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain late in his second administration, an act which 
Cleveland hoped would stand as one of his major achievements 
but which the Senate under the McKinley administration 
refused to ratify. 


He even used humanitarian grounds to justify his ap- 
proval, while governor of New York, of a bill removing schools 


© To William Back, July 11, 1892. 
* To Charles N. Plummer, May 3, 1893. 
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for Negro children from the jurisdiction of the school board 
of New York City to prevent their integration with schools for 
white children. According to Cleveland, “It was strongly urged 
before me that separate schools were of much more benefit 
to the colored people than mixed schools.”’** This conservative 
approach to a social problem in the hope of obtaining a bene- 
ficial result for the Negroes was typical of his concern for the 
welfare of others. 

In many respects Grover Cleveland became an excellent 
example of American Victorianism. Although the word Vic- 
torianism has a far different meaning to the average twentieth- 
century American than it did to the individual of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, Cleveland placed great em- 
phasis upon many of the virtues originally implicit in that 
designation—especially where concepts of principle, individ- 
ual example, family, public morality, religion, and humani- 
tarianism were concerned. His often stubborn adherence to 
these precepts pervaded his personal letters and frequently 
influenced his legalistic, conservative administration of public 
office. Nowhere was Cleveland’s admiration for Victorianism 
more apparent than in his congratulatory message sent to the 
woman who had set a personal example of behavior for the 
English speaking peoples on the occasion of her Golden 
Jubilee: 


I but utter the general voice of my fellow countrymen in 
wishing for your people the prolongation of a reign so 
marked with advance in popular well-being, physical, 
moral, and intellectual. It is justice and not adulation to 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude and respect due to your 
personal virtues for their important influence in producing 
and causing the prosperous and well-ordered condition of 
affairs now generally prevailing.*® 


* ToS. A. Sullivan, August 27, 1887. 
* To Queen Victoria, May 27, 1887. 
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Wilson, Huerta, and the Twenty-one 
Gun Salute 


tH 


TED C. HINCKLEy * 


isTorY is filled with minor international frictions 

which in themselves are merely passing annoyances. 

Occasionally one of these petty incidents highlights 

a more serious and momentous problem. The unfortunate 

“Tampico Incident” of 1914 was such an event; it was, as well, 

another of the inevitable trials of “bigness” which destiny pre- 
sented to twentieth—century United States. 

The difficulty went back to February 1913, when the ambi- 
tious Mexican General Victoriano Huerta had violently de- 
posed the genuinely elected national government. After the 
useless slaughter of the ““Tragic Ten Days,” the bespectacled 
Huerta was dictator of Mexico, and the dedicated Mexican 
President Francisco I. Madero was dead—victim of the ley 
fuga. Shortly after these tragic events in Mexico, the United 
States inaugurated a new President—Woodrow Wilson, for- 
mer Governor of New Jersey and contentious ex-President of 
Princeton University. 

Unlike the more placid days of his predecessor, Wilson’s 
eight years in the White House were packed with disturbing 
international problems. The United States’ adjustment to the 
new revolutionary Mexican regime was Wilson’s first chal- 
lenge. From the outset the highly righteous Chief Executive 
was repulsed by the ruthless Huerta and his “government of 


* The author, a member of Beta Lambda chapter and presently assistant 
professor of history at San Jose State College, wrote this article while a candidate 
for the Doctor of Philosophy degree at Indiana University. 
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butchers.” ! Unafraid of fresh ideas, Wilson broke with his 
country’s precedent of de facto recognition and spoke out for 
“constitutional legitimacy” in Mexico.? The former professor 
of political science insisted that recognition could be only on 
a de jure basis. As he later expressed it to a British diplomat, 
“I am going to teach the South American Republics to elect 
good men.’ 

By the beginning of 1914, Mexico’s national government 
had degenerated pitifully. The nation was torn by a civil war 
between Huerta’s Federalists and a powerful contending force 
pushing down from the north which called itself the Constitu- 
tionalists. The latter, fighting in the name of the martyred 
Madero, were led by the dignified Venustiano Carranza and 
the notorious Pancho Villa. Huerta, although “bloody,” was 
sincere in supporting a united Mexico. Unfortunately he 
reflected brutal political principles, molded during a tough 
army career served under the long-time Mexican autocrat, 
Porfirio Diaz.‘ 

The Mexican civil war had brought down upon the nation 
the multiple evils of banditry, pestilence, and despair. Consid- 
erable American and European investments within Mexico 
had been wrecked. Cases of violence to foreigners, although 
vastly exaggerated, had occurred. Having once established his 
de jure recognition policy, President Wilson could only hope 
that the Carranzistas would shortly defeat the usurper and 
re-establish legitimacy. 

That Huerta was not only tough but also tenacious, 
shrewd, and exasperatingly proud soon became obvious to the 
American Chief Executive and his Secretary of State, William 
Jennings Bryan: Huerta would not topple without a push 
from the United States. Reluctantly, in February 1914, Presi- 


2 Arthur S. Link, Wilson: The New Freedom (Princeton, 1956), 350. 

* Tbid. ' 

*John A. Garraty, Woodrow Wilson: A Great Life in Brief (New York, 
1956), go. 

“Hubert Herring, History of Latin America from the Beginning to the 
Present (New York, 1956), 356. 
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dent Wilson revoked the arms embargo that had been in effect 
since the civil war had begun and permitted munitions to 
pass into the hands of Huerta’s opponents. He thereby openly 
identified the United States with the cause of Carranza and 
Villa. 

Wilson had never been a student of Latin American poli- 
tics; worse yet, he had come into office inexperienced in the 
ways of foreign diplomacy. His continued refusal to recognize 
the de facto government and Huerta’s refusal to bow out soon 
created a situation similar to a grudge fight between two rival 
ward bosses. Meanwhile, the constituents suffered.® In the eyes 
of the American people Wilson was clearly a good boss and 
Huerta the bad one: idealist Wilson desired clean government 
in Mexico; the less scrupulous Huerta fought to preserve his 
personal spoils system. Yet America’s President continually 
overlooked the fact that the Mexican people had not been 
trained in the school of democracy.® Representative Willis J. 
Hulings of Pennsylvania, speaking in March 1914, declared 
that before a republic could be established, Mexico would re- 
quire an “iron hand and the wisest statesmanship for a genera- 
tion.” ‘““Talk about ‘free elections,” he said, was “sheer 
nonsense.’’? 

Foreign investors wrung their hands, Mexicans bled, and 
Wilson futilely sought a solution; then on April 9, 1914, there 
occurred in Tampico another troublesome incident. This port 
city lay a few miles up the Panuco river. In 1914 there were 
extensive American and European petroleum installations 
strung along the river’s banks; indeed, the region was Mexico's 
primary oil producing area. Signs such as Standard Oil, Na- 
tional Petroleum, Gulf Coast, Magnolia Petroleum, Texas, 
International Oil, and East Coast Oil informed visitors which 


5 “Mexico,” Nation, XCVIII (April go, 1914), 487. 

*Samuel Flagg Bemis, “Woodrow Wilson and Latin America,” ed. by 
Edward H. Buehrig, Wilson’s Foreign Policy in Perspective (Bloomington, 
1957), 109-110. 

* Congressional Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 5142. 
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companies and nations profited from Mexico’s black gold. 
Tampico was also important because $200,000 in imposts was 
collected there each month.® 

In April 1914 Federalist-controlled Tampico was under 
the attack of Carranza’s forces driving down from the north. 
Soon American, British, French, German, and Spanish war 
vessels converged to protect their respective oil interests and, 
if necessary, to evacuate nationals.!° Huerta, notified that a 
cargo of munitions destined for his enemies was to be un- 
loaded somewhere in the vicinity of Tampico, ordered that 
stretch of coast blockaded and dispatched two Federalist gun- 
boats into the troubled waters. However, since the United 
States had declared that the port should remain open, its su- 
perior naval units in the area made the blockade impossible." 

On April 8 the Constitutionalists began assaulting the 
suburbs of the city, and all foreigners were warned to prepare 
for immediate evacuation to the warships collected in the 
harbor.!? The next forty-eight hours were filled with intense 
fighting. Public buildings caught fire, fifty box cars were de- 
stroyed, and Federalist officers spoke of a “heroic” last ditch 
defense. The American Consular Agent at Tuxpam reported 
that Tampico and its vicinity were “completely hidden by 
enormous clouds of smoke from burning tanks and build- 
ings.’’!3 In the hope of checking the rebel advance, Huerta’s 
gunboats hammered away from the harbor itself, their projec- 
tiles going over the Federalist entrenchments and into the ad- 
vancing Constitutionalists.1* In spite of the raging battle de- 
fending General Morelos Zaragoza gave no notice of the appli- 
cation of martial law. He did, however, order Federalist offi- 
cers to check all passes very carefully because supplies were 


8 Jack London, “Adventures in Tampico,” Colliers, LIII (June 27, 1914), 5- 
* “Rise of Villa’s Star,” Literary Digest, XLVIII (April 18, 1914), 889. 

1 Howard F. Cline, United States and Mexico (Cambridge, 1953), 155. 

1 Jose Bravo Ugarte, Historia de Mexico, end ed. (Mexico, 1953), 460. 

% London Times, April 10, 1914. 

48 New York Times, April g, 10, 1914. 

* London Times, April 11, 1914. 
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filtering through the port region to the besieging Carranza 
troops.?® 

On the morning of April 9, when the Carranzistas were 
pushing their way into the environs of Dona Cedilia and Arbol 
Grande’ and the “whole vicinity was black with the dense 
smoke,”’ a whaleboat from the U.S.S. Dolphin, a unit of the 
fleet commanded by Rear Admiral Henry T. Mayo, put ashore 
to procure gasoline.’ The events which followed must surely 
rank among the most notorious of those historical episodes 
which in themselves are of so little consequence but which in 
their ultimate effect have proved astonishingly significant. 
Upon docking near the Iturbide bridge, the crew of the whale- 
boat was taken under guard for landing in a combat zone and 
in a matter of minutes was marched to the headquarters of 
Colonel Hinojosa. Hearing of the detention, Federalist com- 
mander General Morelos Zaragoza ordered the men released 
immediately. Later the American consul at Tampico reported, 
“At no time did he [Zaragoza] raise the point that the boat 
should have secured a permit.’?8 Almost at once Zaragoza 
voiced his regrets to the commander of the American squadron 
anchored off Tampico. Later the Mexican General “sent an 
official note expressing regrets” for Colonel Hinojosa’s impetu- 
ous action.!® The whole affair could not have taken much more 
than an hour and a half. 

Admiral Mayo, for whom the naval triumphs of the Span- 
ish-American War had failed to provide martial distinction 

*Launa M. Smith, American Relations with Mexico (Oklahoma City, 
1924), 136. 

* Indianapolis News, April 10, 1914. 

™ Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1914 
(Washington, 1922), 445 ff. (Hereinafter cited as Foreign Relations Papers); 
American Review of Reviews, XLIX (May, 1914), 519- 

* Link, Wilson, 395. 

” Foreign Relations Papers, 449, 451. Two first hand accounts of the actual 
“Incident” are Morelos Zaragoza, ‘““Truth of the Dolphin Incident at Tampico,” 
Mexico City El Excelsior, December 6, 1931; Clarence A. Miller to Secretary of 
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and for whom advancement had been difficult,° was not satis- 
fied. Moreover, during the preceding year, when he had been 
in Washington, President Wilson’s contempt for Huerta had 
been common talk; therefore, he now had no doubt that his 
Commander-in-Chief wanted American prestige to be upheld 
to the utmost. His reply to Zaragoza was belligerent: 


I must require that you send me, by suitable members of 
your staff, formal disavowal of and apology for the act, 
together with your assurance that the officer responsible for 
it will receive severe punishment. Also that you publicly 
hoist the American flag in a prominent position on shore 
and salute it with twenty-one guns, which salute will be 
duly returned by this ship. Your answer to this communica- 
tion should reach me and the called-for salute be fired 
within twenty-four hours from 6 P. M. of this date.*! 


Although naval wireless may not have permitted the Ad- 
miral to clear his ultimatum with his superiors in Washington, 
his independent action—especially in light of the military's 


typical conservatism—indicates how much Wilson’s vendetta 
with Huerta was accepted as acknowledged policy. Indeed, 
when Secretary of State Bryan forwarded the news of the Tam- 
pico episode to President Wilson, then at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, he commented, ‘I do not see that 
Mayo could have done otherwise.”’?? 

Meanwhile, on April 10 in Mexico City, Huerta’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Federico Gamboa, protested to the United 
States Chargé d’ Affairs Nelson O'Shaughnessy: “It is perfectly 
understood that a military commander who sees the arrival of 
men in uniform at the port he is guarding should proceed to 
arrest them pending an investigation as to whether the pres- 
ence of those men is or is not justifiable.” *8 

® National Cyclopaedia of American Biography: Being the History of the 
United States (New York, 1939), XXVII, 426. 

™ Foreign: Relations Papers, 448. 
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On April 11, however, Chargé O’Shaughnessy officially 
reported an apology by Huerta. One American newspaper ob- 
served that “another threatened crisis in the Mexican situation 
apparently has passed over.’’** The very next day Huerta sub- 
mitted a formal statement of why he had not and would not 
render the requested salute: any further apologies would sig- 
nify weakness. Although cabinet members Josephus Daniels, 
the Secretary of Navy, and Bryan regretted that the twenty-one 
gun salute had not been forthcoming, they seemed satisfied 
with Huerta’s limited apology. Very likely both men recog- 
nized the absurdity of the United States’ insisting upon a 
salute from the government which it had not even recognized. 
Daniels went so far as to state, "If the Federal commander at 
Tampico should not actually salute the flag, Admiral Mayo 
will pass by the matter, satisfied with what Huerta has said of 
the incident.’’*5 

But President Wilson, apparently believing that insisting 
upon Mayo’s original twenty-one gun salute would weaken 
Huerta’s domestic position, refused to accept the proffered 
apology. On April 13, four days after the Tampico incident, 
he told White House callers that a salute would be fired to 
the American flag by the Federals at Tampico; he “spoke with 
such confidence that his hearers took it to imply that the point 
would be insisted on.” *° Outcries from the Republican oppo- 
sition that the current situation proved the folly of Wilson’s 
idealistic non-recognition policy only served further to annoy 
America’s leader.** On April 14 he held a cabinet meeting in 
which he stressed the necessity of ‘“‘backing up the demand of 
Rear Admiral Mayo that the American flag be saluted.” Fol- 
lowing this conference, he ordered the entire North Atlantic 
fleet to concentrate along Mexico’s central east coast.*8 


™* Indianapolis News, April 11, 1914. For an intimate picture of Mexico City 
tensions during this troubled period see Edith O'Shaughnessy, A Diplomat’s 
Wife in Mexico (New York, 1916). 

* New York Times, April 12, 1914. 

* Indianapolis News, April 13, 1914. 

*™ George M. Stephenson, John Lind of Minnesota (Minneapolis, 1935), 263. 

* Indianapolis News, April 14, 1914. 
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Huerta, meantime, had promised to fire a salute, but on 
his own terms: his twenty-one gun salute would be forthcom- 
ing if Mayo’s ship would fire round for round in response. 
Petulantly, Washington insisted that the public salute to the 
colors be without conditions.”® 

By April 15 even the most skeptical realized that the 
United States was nearer armed intervention in Mexico than 
at any time since 1912. As one Senator declared when discuss- 
ing the arrest of the Dolphin’s crewmen, “If it is not actually 
an act of war it comes very near it.’’*® Speculation grew that 
American forces would occupy Tampico and Veracruz and 
maybe even blockade both Mexican coasts. In Mexico’s capital 
the European diplomatic colony, long inured to manu forti 
politics, awaited America’s “grab” of Mexico.*! However, Wil- 
son’s jaunty optimism on April 16 belied any public impres- 
sion that he might be envisioning a second American war with 
Mexico. He described his reports from Mexico City as “very 
encouraging” and “disparaged the idea of a Pacific block- 
ade.”’*? But even the President of the United States had to face 
up to reality. On Saturday, April 18, when it was generally 
accepted that Huerta was merely temporizing and appeared 
unshaken by American naval mobilization, Wilson and his top 
advisers were forced to conclude that without actual armed 
intervention Huerta would never knuckle under to a flag 
salute. One last official chance was offered: Huerta was given 
until six o’clock on Sunday afternoon to yield. The Senate 
would not be in session until Monday; at that time the Presi- 
dent would address Congress, and if Huerta still had ignored 
the ultimatum, he would request support for military inter- 
vention in Mexico. 

Huerta ignored the ultimatum. On Monday morning the 
President gravely commented to the men of the press, “I had 
a feeling of uneasiness as I read the papers this morning, as 


*® Ibid. 

» Ibid., April 15, 1914. 

* O'Shaughnessy, A Diplomat’s Wife, 263, 276. 
* Indianapolis News, April 16, 1914. 
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if the country were getting on fire with war enthusiasm.” ** 
Further, he declared, ““The people of Mexico are entitled to 
settle their own domestic affairs in their own way, and we 
sincerely desire to respect their right.”’** A few hours later 
America’s President asked Congress for a punitive expedition 
against Mexico. 

Although Congressional reaction to the President’s request 
was mixed,** the House, during the evening of April 20, ap- 
proved by a vote of 337 to 37 a joint resolution giving the 
President military power to enforce demands made upon 
Victoriano Huerta.** The Senate approved on April 22, but 
events of the preceding day made their vote a mere formality. 

On Tuesday, April 21, the American government had 
learned that the German ship Ypiranga, loaded with arms for 
Federalist soldiers, was scheduled to arrive in Veracruz. Ameri- 
can naval units at Tampico were promtly ordered to prevent 
unloading of the arms and to seize the Veracruz custom 
house,?? Huerta’s largest source of ready revenue.*® 

At dawn on April 21 United States sailors and marines 
landed and seized the custom house in the face of stout defen- 
sive fire. Ironically, most of the shooting came not from the 
Federalist army of Huerta, which had retreated inland, but 
from courageous young Mexican naval cadets. By the evening 


* [bid., April 20, 1914. 

* Donald Day, Woodrow Wilson’s Own Story (Boston, 1952), 161-162. 

* There was a feeling on the part of some that the President’s message had 
been too narrowly directed at Huert~ and that more war spirit should have 
been generated. Representative F. W. Mondell of Wyoming quite logically 
pointed out that if the Administration sincerely wished to maintain American 
honor and to protect Americans and their Mexican investments, it should not 
make any demands against the Huerta camp but upon the Constitutionalists 
because more destruction of American property had occurred in northern 
Mexico than in the region controlled by Huerta. Congressional Record, 63 
Cong., 2 Sess., 6940-6941. A large majority in both Houses felt that the passage 
of the resolution supporting intervention would mean war. Not a few held that 
going to war over the refusal of a twenty-one gun salute was mere punctilio. 
Massachusetts’ Senator Henry Cabot Lodge wished to expand the list of griev- 
ances against Mexico. Wilson’s justification for intervention, albeit flimsy, did 
leave the United States free to withdraw American forces if the dictator should 
fall. Smith, American Relations, 139. Representative Joseph H. Moore of Penn- 
sylvania introduced an amendment providing that nothing in the resolution 
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of April 22, when the Senate was acting, Veracruz was under 
American control.*® 

Seizure of Veracruz served to end the Tampico incident. 
The loss of life which occurred in the attack—nineteen Ameri- 
can dead, 165 Mexican dead—and the avalanche of peace peti- 
tions, telegrams, and memorials protesting against further 
bloodshed visibly affected Wilson. The angry denunciations 
against armed intervention which came from the Constitu- 
tionalist commander, Carranza, also acted as a restraining 
force. Three days after the assault most Americans gratefully 
welcomed the mediation extended by Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile. By the end of November 1914, all of the American 
Veracruz occupation forces had left Mexican soil.‘ 

Obdurate and redoutable, Dictator Huerta never surren- 
dered to the demand for a twenty-one gun salute. In mid-July 
1914 he was driven into exile by the Constitutionalist armies; 
curiously, his final place of refuge was the United States. 

In retrospect the Tampico Incident was ludicrous. But 
considering the vested interests, the latent chauvinism and the 
gross misunderstandings of both powers, and the stubborn 
self-righteousness of the men involved, it was a miracle that the 
comic episode did not become a tragedy. 
should be construed as a declaration of war. Congressional Record, 63 Cong., 2 
Sess., 6957. Washington’s Senator Miles Poindexter, on the other hand, pushed 
for an amendment officially declaring war. bid., 7005. 

* Link, Wilson, 398-399. 


* Joseph P. Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson as I Knew Him (Garden City, 1921), 
152 


* Philip H. Lowry, Mexican Policy of Woodrow Wilson (Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1949), 94. 
* American Review of Reviews, XLIX (June, 1914), 668; Senate Documents, 
Navy Year Book, 1914, I11, 937 ff. 
“ Foreign Relations Papers, 626-627. 
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Machiavelli and the Renaissance. By Federico Chabod. Translated by 
David Moore. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. xviii, 
258. Bibliography and index. $5.50.) 


Machiavelli and the Renaissance consists of four essays which were 
previously published separately during the period from 1924 to 1955. 
Three of these essays are concerned with Machiavelli and the Prince; 
the fourth contains an analysis of the concept of the Renaissance. Despite 
the disparity in times of publications and the more comprehensive 
nature of the essay treating the Renaissance, there is a unifying theme 
in this work. This theme has been succinctly stated in the introduction 
by Professor D’Entréves, who claims that the link holding this work 
together may be found in the author’s own assertion that “Machiavelli 
is the true test of any view that is held of the Renaissance and of its 
historical significance” (pp. ix-x). And certainly, in reading these essays, 
one gets the impression that Professor Chabod would place the Renais- 
sance in a much narrower context than is usually the case. This great 
transitional period in European history is viewed by Professor Chabod 
from the standpoint of the political situation of sixteenth century Italy. 

Professor Chabod asserts that Machiavelli, in attempting to assess the 
nature of Fortuna—whether Providence or the blind logic of events—and 
its relation to his creation, The Prince, adumbrated the essential ques- 
tions that represented the moment of crisis for Renaissance thought. 
Machiavelli’s discovery of the autonomy of politics, which “lies outside 
the realm of what is morally good or evil” (p. 116), raised the problem 
of the relationship between ethics and politics at a time that coincided 
with a collapse of political vitality. This collapse was intimately connected 
with the decline in the social and ethical life of the Italian peninsula 
which had been in process for the preceding two hundred years. 

In his essay The Prince: Myth and Reality Professor Chabod analyzes 
this decline and insists that it was Machiavelli, with his intuitive genius, 
who sketched out the policy necessary to achieve and maintain political 
stability in an Italy threatened by internal decay and external danger. 
The solitary and amoral Prince is the inheritor of a critical situation. 
Thus, the Prince represents both “a synthesis and condemnation of two 
centuries of Italian history” (p. 105). One gets the impression that Pro- 
fessor Chabod accepts the inevitability of this type of political leader, 
although he is aware of some errors in Machiavelli’s analysis of the 
methods to be followed by the Prince in his seizure and maintenance of 
power. For example, the insistence upon a national militia is inconsistent 
with Machiavelli's grasp of the situation, as such a force would lack the 
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necessary cohesive philosophy to render its obedience to the Prince trust- 
worthy and permanent. 

In his insistence upon the close relationship of political and cultural 
history, in which the former is clearly given pre-eminence, Professor 
Chabod represents an earlier tradition of Italian historiography in which 
the spirit of the Risorgimento is clearly discernible. Subsequent scholar- 
ship has diverged from that tradition. But Professor Chabod adheres to 
it in his characterization of Machiavelli as something of a proto-patriot 
and in his acceptance of the Prince as perhaps the necessary blueprint 
for the coming age. Even his view of Humanism—he accuses the Italians 
of “using style and literary artifice as a sop to conscience and will” (p. 77) 
—reflects this attitude, which apparently owes much to such scholars as 
Croce and de Sanctis. 

An impressive and exhaustive bibliography of recent Renaissance 
studies is included. 


The University of Western Ontario William H. Stockdale 


The Eighteenth Century Confronts the Gods. By Frank E. Manuel. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. xvi, 336. Illustrations, 
notes, and index. $6.75.) 


One of the perplexing and intricate problems which interested many 
intellectuals in eighteenth-century Europe was the origin of religious 
practice and belief. Numerous literary essays and scholarly treatises 
analyzing pagan cults and the stories of their gods appeared during the 
Age of Enlightenment, and many curiously diverse and interesting the- 
ories were devised to explain the nature of primitive mentality and the 
meaning of ancient myths. Professor Frank Manuel has presented in this 
work a clearly written and carefully organized account of the hold which 
the study of pagan deities had on various philosophical leaders of the 
eighteenth century. Indeed, some intellectuals thought that absorption 
with pagan artifacts was one of the characteristic features of the age. In 
many a baroque palace or chateau mythological subjects outnumbered 
Christian themes, and among the members of the aristocracy the poets of 
antiquity seemed to be more admired than Christian scholastics. 

This reappraisal of paganism, the author shows, was a matter of high 
seriousness. Moreover, the study of myths and pagan gods was not limited 
to the classical world but included as well the deities of both civilized 
and uncivilized peoples on five continents. Accounts by travel writers 
and missionaries to the heathen provided a vast amount of new data. 
Learned academies supported research expeditions to Greece, Egypt, and 
Turkey, and many hitherto unpublished religious documents were 
brought to the West. Sacred writings from Eastern cultures were trans- 
lated and annotated for the first time. Exotic myths were collected and 
explained. These inquiries came ultimately to be related to a funda- 
mental problem: the very nature of religion itself. As the author points 
out, indifference in religious matters was rare. In his presentation of the 
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conflicting cross currents of opinion during this period Professor Manuel 
has stressed particularly the role of three intellectual giants—Newton, 
Vico, and Hume. 

This book is based upon extensive reading in a variety of widely scat- 
tered sources. The author has consulted relevant material in major li- 
braries in this country as well as in England, France, Italy, Western Ger- 
many, and Austria. Nine pages of illustrations, some rather unusual in 
nature, enhance the value of this work. Professor Manuel has handled a 
dificult and interesting topic in intellectual history exceedingly well. 
He is to be commended for the clarity of his presentation and the vigor 
of his style. His book is an important contribution to a fuller understand- 
ing of the Age of Enlightenment. The text and the fourteen pages of notes 
are a veritable gold mine of information. Printed in an attractive format 
by the Harvard University Press and provided with a serviceable index, 
this scholarly account ranks as a significant addition to the ever growing 
literature on the history of ideas. 


University of Alabama Bernerd C. Weber 


Prelude to Democracy: A Study of Proportional Representation and the 
Heritage of Weimar, Germany, 1871-1920. By Donald J. Ziegler. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Studies, New Series, No. 20. (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska, 1958. Pp. viii, 134. Notes and bibliography.) 


Labeled “The Trojan Horse of Democracy” back in the Thirties, the 
system of proportional representation in governmental elections was to 
a large degree discredited as a result of its notorious role in the rise of the 
Nazis to power in Germany. The author of the present study has intended 
to provide historical background and depth to the tragic story of the 
operation of “P. R.” under the Weimar Republic. Based upon intensive 
study of the literature in Germany, it is a thoroughly documented and 
detailed account of the German experience with P. R. from 1871 to the 
Election Law of 1920. 

Such a summary of the German experience is very useful. It is instruc- 
tive, for example, to be reminded of the extensive experimentation with 
P. R. in the federal states and municipalities and in the industrial court 
and social insurance systems long before Weimar. Mr. Ziegler makes a 
good point in emphasizing the way in which under the Second Reich 
P. R. was used by National Liberals and Conservatives against the Social 
Democrats. He points out that the conservative and reactionary parties 
made no resistance to the adoption of a system of P. R. for the Reichstag 
in 1920. On the defensive and threatened with inundation from the left 
majority, they welcomed an electoral system that would recognize and 
bolster their minority strength. 

The writer, on the other hand, finds it “strange that the Social Demo- 
crats continued to advocate P. R. after 1912” (p. 54), when they possessed 
majorities and strong pluralities in many districts. He hints that this was 
due to a sort of doctrinaire blindness: “The Erfurt party congress in 1891 
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had decreed P. R. as the electoral arrangement most beneficial to the 
party. Critical analysis of the system by socialists thereafter ceased” (p. 55). 
But he makes no attempt to explain the causes or the implications of this 
doctrinaire attitude. 

In general, Mr. Ziegler ascribes the errors committed by Weimar 
politicians to “political inexperience.” They insisted on regarding politi- 
cal groupings as essentially ideological and “seemed unaware,” he states, 
“that parties rose or fell in power in a democracy as they gained or lost 
the confidence of the electorate, that they provided the public a means 
with which to assess responsibility for governmental actions” (p. 102). One 
feels like asking, “What democracy?” or ‘““Whose democracy?” One won- 
ders if this phrase “political inexperience” is a convenient term for con- 
cealing Anglo-Saxon ignorance of other people’s politics. Elsewhere (p. 92) 
Mr. Ziegler concedes that there were good historical reasons for the ideo- 
logical character of German parties: “In general . . . the assumption by 
proportionalists that German voters possessed uncompromising convic- 
tions appears to have been relatively accurate.” But he does not pose the 
ultimate question: whether there was enough fundamental agreement 
among the parties for effective democratic government. Mr. Ziegler does 
not, in fact, actually come to grips with the dilemma between the special 
need for recognizing extreme social and ideological cleavages and the 
political dangers of this recognition. The study stays essentially within 
its narrow, technical framework, and the expressed intention to relate it 
“to the context of German society and politics” is not completely realized. 


The author, for example, does not discuss the impact on the political 
parties under the Second Reich of the Junker dominance in the army 
and the bureaucracy—the soul of the system. Clarity of focus tends to 
be lost in the technical character of the discussion. In passing (p. 104), 
the author remarks that “democracy was not precluded in Germany by a 
heritage of social fragmentation and authoritarianism.” One wonders. 


Wesleyan University J. Alden Nichols 


Saints in Arms: Puritanism and Democracy in Cromwell’s Army. By Leo 
F. Solt. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. 150. Notes, 
bibliography, and index. $4.00.) 


Few eras of English history have interested students as much as the 
middle years of the seventeenth century, when Puritan reformers and 
revolutionaries grasped what they considered a golden opportunity to 
make over the governmental pattern of England. Of particular interest 
to twentieth-century students is the emergence of various democratic con- 
cepts and practices to be found in political and religious publications of 
the Civil War years. To mention Gooch, Rufus Jones, Perry, Petegorsky, 
and Woodhouse is to set down but some of the scholars who have traveled 
this road. 

Professor Solt believes that too much has been made of the connection 
between Puritanism and democracy and not enough of the authoritarian 
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implications of Puritanism. In this book he examines the prevailing in- 
terpretation by way of “the press and pulpit polemics of the saints in 
arms” in search of a better perspective. The saints in arms are the chap- 
lains of Cromwell’s New Model Army, who were to some extent respon- 
sible for the political, as well as the spiritual, edification of the troops; 
no other group has been looked upon “as the nursery school for so many 
radical ideas in the seventeenth century.” Particularly important were 
William Dell, John Saltmarsh, and Hugh Peter; William Erbury and Wil- 
liam Sedgwick were also prominent. 

After introductory chapters devoted to historical and theological back- 
ground, the author develops his theme on a framework of nine pairs of 
politico-religious polarities: liberty and authority, separatism and mil- 
lenarianism, equality and sainthood, covenant and grace, elective polity 
and anarchy, fundamental law and power, unity and uniformity, mixed 
government and policy, masses and classes. In each pairing, prevalent 
scholarship in associating Puritanism with democracy has tended to em- 
phasize the first member. With this emphasis Professor Solt cannot agree. 
He contends that in the first six polarities the second, or authoritarian, 
member prevailed. The army preachers, while granting the importance of 
free debate on political and religious issues, were notably disinclined to 
subject these views to the test of a majority vote. Not believing in univer- 
sal salvation, they, with few exceptions, did not advocate equality in the 
civil sphere. They accepted no social contract, being averse to ecclesiasti- 
cal or theological covenants. Their millenarian views tended to draw them 
toward authoritarian government, conducted by a saintly élite, free from 
checks and balances, conjoining right with might. 

Only in the last three of his categories does the author acknowledge 
the ascendancy of the democratic concept. He notes that Dell, Saltmarsh, 
and the participants at the Putney Debates opposed the rigid “external 
uniformity” of the Presbyterians and advocated “a policy of voluntary 
inward unity.” The chaplains were akin to the Levellers in their concern 
for the poor and in their prejudices against professional men; they dif- 
fered from them in being primarily concerned with theological considera- 
tions rather than with a down-to-earth reconstruction of society. Finally 
there was some awareness of the value of mixed government, or the sepa- 
ration of powers: Saltmarsh noted that a “primitive contemperation” of 
royal, parliamentary, and national rights was desirable in the interests 
of justice. Yet the author raises some doubts as to the prevalence of this 
attitude when he states that such “individual concepts of government by 
laws and mixed government stand out in sharp contrast from the pre- 
dominant belief of those Army preachers who wanted no political tram- 
mels on the millenarian rule of the saints.” 

This book reflects a thorough acquaintance with the source materials. 
The treatment throughout is judicious in tone, and the organization is 
handled with considerable skill. A lengthy bibliography has been pro- 
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vided. The work will serve a useful purpose in focusing attention on a 
neglected aspect of Puritan thought. 


University of Wisconsin William L. Sachse 


The Eighteenth-Century Commonwealthman: Studies in the Transmis- 
sion, Development and Circumstance of English Liberal Thought 
from the Restoration of Charles II until the War with the Thirteen 
Colonies. By Caroline Robbins. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 462. Bibliography, notes, and index. $10.00.) 


This book is a brilliant contribution to the history of English liberal- 
ism. Because it surveys the writings and ideas of the English liberals from 
whom the Anglo-American liberals learned so much, it is also indirectly 
a contribution to the history of American liberalism. The author surveys 
and analyzes the thought of all the significant ‘“‘ccommonwealthmen” or 
“old whigs” or “real whigs” from Neville and Harrington to Price and 
Priestley, from the Restoration through the Glorious Revolution, the 
reigns of Anne and the first two Georges, and the American Revolution. 
The list of the “old whigs” is imposing: Harrington, Sidney Locke, Moles- 
worth, Shaftesbury, Molyneaux, Swift, Hutcheson, Pownall, Price, and a 
host of others not so well known. Miss Robbins has analyzed the thinking 
of these men, and she has placed them in the perspective of the political 
history of their times. 

In general, while they differed on certain points, these English liberals 
favored a reform of Parliament and a broadening of the franchise; they 
believed in the unalienable rights of Englishmen, but some of them 
thought of such rights as being universal—the inborn heritage of all men 
everywhere. They favored, in one way or another, religious toleration; 
their own religious thought embraced all Christian brands from orthodox 
Anglicanism through dissent to Unitarianism, and they argued eloquently 
for freedom of belief, even for Jews. Yet it was not until Priestley that 
there was any significant advocacy of toleration for Catholics. Man was 
thought of as a rational creature, capable of learning the laws of nature 
and achieving virtue; this meant a broadening and an extension of 
education. 

The basic tenets of the liberal outlook did not remain static but were 
re-formulated and adapted to new circumstances as changing situations 
demanded. Although the influence of the liberals in England in the 
eighteenth century was never very great, their ideal migrated to America: 
their books were sent to the colonies for sale or as gifts and entered both 
private and college libraries; a significant number of them were actually 
reprinted here. It might even be true that the ideas of the English liberals 
may have had more influence in Anglo-America than they did in England 
itself. 

Miss Robbins confines herself mostly to the ideas of the political 
liberals. Her book might be used as a companion piece to Roland N. 
Stromberg’s Religious Liberalism in Eighteenth-Century England. Miss 
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Robbins writes with insight, clarity, and genuine literary grace. Thus, 
in addition to its great value as history, the book is a pleasure to read. 


University of Washington Max Savelle 


General Graham: Lord Lynedoch. By Antony Brett-James. (New York: 


St. Martin’s Press, 1959. Pp. xv, 368. Illustrations, maps, bibliography 
and index. $8.50.) 


Mr. Brett-James has given us a biography long overdue. The book 
is the life of Thomas Graham, Lord Lynedoch, a wealthy Scottish laird 
who became a Lieutenant General in the British army during the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic wars against France. General Graham was born 
in Perthshire, Scotland, and was reared to be a Scottish country gentle- 
man. The early death of his beautiful wife and the ripping open of her 
cofin by French revolutionaries led him to take up arms in middle life. 
He spent twenty years at war and served on many fronts from Sweden 
to Egypt, fighting at Toulon and Rivoli as well as at Valetta and Victoria. 
In 1811 he became a national hero overnight after his victory at Barrosa, 
when, his horse shot from under him, he led his men on foot, waving his 
cocked hat as his white hair blew in the wind. He rose to the rank of 
General and was the trusted second in command of Wellington’s Penin- 
sular War. 

Having consulted all pertinent published sources and manuscript col- 
lections, the author expertly portrays General Graham's military ability 
and diplomatic skill while he was fighting in Spain, Portugal, and the 
Netherlands. Numerous illustrations and maps add to the value of this 
well written volume. Though Mr. Brett-James’ vivid biography is some- 
what laudatory, it does restore General Graham to his true place in 
history. 


Ohio Northern University Edgar L. Gray 


Church and Parliament: The Reshaping of the Church of England, 1828- 
1860. By Olive J. Brose. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. 
Pp. vii, 239. Appendices, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 

In England there seems to be a conspiracy between History and the 
Establishment. Elsewhere History is less class conscious and lends its 
weight to ambition, innovation, and revolution, but in England the 
angry young men, Calvinist reformers, and Utilitarian radicals find them- 
selves cheated by Clio. Or so it seems. However, Olive J. Brose has demon- 
strated in her recent book, Church and Parliament, that the strength of 
the Establishment lies less in the inertia of English history than in the 
intellectual and moral power of conservative-minded reformers. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century the Church of England was 
threatened with disestablishment. Radical philosophy, dissent, the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, Roman Catholic emancipation, and 
finally the Reform Bill of 1832 seemed to make the continuation of an 
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established Church in a pluralistic society not only rationally absurd but 
politically impossible. Over a century later, however, the established 
Church remains. 

Reform was in the air, and function was defined in terms of useful- 
ness. Reformers from the sixteenth century to our own day have been pre- 
occupied with questions about the use of property. It would be wrong to 
hint, as Ward did, that this preoccupation with property is simply the 
question of who gets “the loaves and the fishes.” The Utilitarians staked 
all on secular education and sought to raid the massive endowment of the 
Church for funds to support their educational schemes. Many contempo- 
rary observers thought that the seamless robe of the Church was about to 
be tailored to working clothes for the English proletariat. In her study 
Miss Brose tells how the threats of disestablishment and expropriation 
were turned aside. 

If, as has recently been pointed out, “ecclesiastical history is no easy 
option,” institutional ecclesiastical history is especially difficult. It is al- 
ways more exciting to study the Marys than the Marthas of Church his- 
tory. The diligent administrator, whether Dean of a Liberal Arts faculty 
or Bishop of London, must live far more in the muck of this world than 
in the sublimities of the ideal. But the Marys “have chosen the better 
part” and the Marthas usually escape oblivion only by becoming subjects 
of denigration. 

Miss Brose restores Bishop Blomfield to the central position he occu- 
pied in the life of the nineteenth-century Church of England. She demon- 
strates clearly that renewed vitality in the Church of England was as 
much a matter of intelligent and careful administration as of theological 
revival. 

If this important and original study has any defect, it lies in the fact 
that the discussion of the life and character of Bishop Blomfield is scanted. 
The most engaging descriptions of him are the observations of his ene- 
mies. His theology, after cursory discussion, remains vague, and the author 
neglects to inform us that it was also inconsistent. Perhaps for Christians 
it is enough to say in praise of him that as the result of his work “the poor 
had the Gospel preached to them”; the historian would like to know more. 


University of Michigan Stephen J. ‘Tonsor 

Karamzin’s Memoir on Ancient and Modern Russia: A Translation and 
Analysis. By Richard Pipes. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1959. Pp. xiv, 266. Notes, bibliography, and index. $5.50.) 


Because Nicholas M. Karamzin was an outstanding literary figure of 
the early nineteenth century and personified some of the intellectual 
trends of the period, Professor Pipes has analyzed his career and ideas as 
exemplifying the best in conservative Russian thought. After a brief term 
as a soldier, Karamzin travelled in Western Europe and absorbed the 
ideas of the Enlightenment. For a time his promising literary career was 
cut short by political disgrace, since he had been close to the publisher 
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Novikov, whom Catherine II imprisoned in 1792. During the miserable 
years that followed, Karamzin sought an anodyne in historical studies and 
delved deep into Russia’s past. The accession of Alexander I revived his 
career, and he became editor of the Messenger of Europe, a leading jour- 
nal. The call of history was not to be denied, however, and in 1803 
Karamzin was named official historian of the Russian Empire, in which 
capacity he wrote the monumental History of the Russian State. His 
studies and the influence of the Napoleonic wars had converted the young 
liberal into a strong nationalist convinced of the necessity of a powerful 
sovereign ruling in harmony with the interests of Russia, which were 
best represented by the nobility. As a result, in 1811 and 1812 he com- 
posed his memorandum On Ancient and Modern Russia, which sharply 
criticized the current innovations and urged the Tsar to return to the 
ways of old. Professor Pipes here presents his translation of this work, 
together with a detailed anz alysis. 

In this earnestly argued treatise Karamzin, in an historical survey 
insisted that Russia was both happy and great when the rulers possessed 
and made wise use of the autocratic power in alliance with the nobility. 
At the time he wrote, however, he observed a dangerous tendency toward 
Western innovations: Speranskii’s scheme for a constitution, a well inten- 
tioned but impractical plan for education, and an intention to establish 
a system of hard money. Karamzin also defended noble interests by oppos- 
ing all efforts to free the serfs. Mr. Pipes here sees that Karamzin’s stric- 
tures may have performed some slight service: by warning against freeing 
the peasants without land Karamzin may have cleared the way for even- 
tual emancipation with land. Karamzin also held that Russia’s interests 
demanded a policy of non-involvement in Europe's wars, backed by an 
effective defensive posture. While, as the translator shows, this mem- 
orandum probably had little effect upon Alexander, who may not even 
have read it, it eventually reached a wide public and probably did much 
to provide an ideological foundation for conservative Russian thinking. 

Professor Pipes’ biographical sketch and his analysis of the memoran- 
dum display a thorough understanding of the period and the issues, 
resulting from impressive scholarship. His translation of the memo- 
randum is also effective, although marred by occasional colloquialisms. 
In spite of such venial sins, however, this is a worthy contribution to 
knowledge of Russian conservative thinking. 


Duke University John Shelton Curtiss 


Seventeenth-Century America: Essays in Colonial History. Edited by 
James M. Smith. Published for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. 
Pp. xv, 238. Index. $5.00.) 


These essays are the findings of a symposium conducted at Colonial 
Williamsburg as a part of the 350th anniversary of the Jamestown settle- 
ment. They are highly selective and do not present a logical or well 
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ordered sequence. The work of specialists, they contain the latest findings 
of critical scholarship on the topics that are included in the nine chapters. 

Two essays examine Indian-white relations. In Nancy Lurie’s study of 
“Indian Cultural Adjustment to European Civilization” we see the rapid 
disintegration of Indian culture. The Indians of Virginia were too few in 
number and too loosely organized to have any appreciable effect upon the 
whites and were primarily interested in trading for useful goods. Three 
major wars with the colonists in the first century of settlement indicate 
the meausre of Indian resistance to the colonists and their willingness to 
accept cultural annihilation as against any measure of assimilation. On a 
broader scale is Wilcomb E. Washburn’s “The Moral and Legal Justifica- 
tions for Dispossessing the Indians.” Here we have a clear and critical 
examination of the various charges and accusations advanced by the white 
intruders for despoiling and dispossessing the natives. A number of long 
accepted misconceptions in justification of dispossession are re-examined 
and placed in a new perspective. There was no recourse for the Indians 
against injustice until the Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946 per- 
mitted damage suits by descendants for recovery on the basis of moral 
grounds but did not provide for legal liability. 

There are two essays under the caption People and Society: “Social 
Origins of Some Early Americans” by Mildred Campbell and ‘Politics 
and Social Structure in Virginia” by Bernard Bailyn. The “some early 
Americans” in Miss Campbell's study are frequently recorded as “the 
others” in contemporary records. She has investigated the social origins 
of this large group by using the manuscript records of Bristol and London 
in which three to four thousand emigrants are listed. It is significant that 
the records list only indentured servants, but they are considered typical 
enough to warrant the conservative estimate that one-half of our colonial 
population in the seventeenth century entered as indentured servants. 
Bernard Bailyn examines politics and social structure in seventeenth 
century Virginia. With the collapse of the Virginia Company there gradu- 
ually emerged a group of resident planters who became the ruling class. 
This landed gentry took over control of the county courts and the assem- 
bly and dominated politics and government. Among other contributions 
Mr. Bailyn demonstrates how primogeniture and entail never really pre- 
vailed in Virginia. Generally, only the home plantation was devised 
upon the eldest son and only a small minority of estates in tidewater 
Virginia were entailed. Many private acts to break entails were passed in 
the eighteenth century. The labor problem also contributed to the diffi- 
culties of maintaining the system. 

Under the general caption Church and State, William H. Seiler inves- 
tigates “The Anglican Parish in Virginia’; Emil Oberholtzer, Jr., “The 
Church in New England Society”; and Philip S. Haffenden, “The Angli- 
can Church in the Restoration Colonial Policy.” The principal conclu- 
sions of the first of these investigators show that the lack of an ecclesiasti- 
cal authority enabled the vestries to become self perpetuating units of 
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local government capable of passing on their power from one generation 
to another. Bacon’s rebellion unsuccessfully sought to break the power 
of the vestries by making them elective. The vestry system had the effect 
of further consolidating the position and power of the small aristocracy 
against pressing demands of some of the governors. The many duties 
assumed by the vestries show the measure of importance attached to the 
laity. In the personnel and functions of the vestries we see the true basis 
of the colonial church in Virginia. 

Mr. Oberholtzer’s examination of the New England church is largely 
concerned with the disciplinary function of the congregations. He takes 
sharp issue with Roscoe Pound's contention that in their church trials 
the Puritans disregarded the principles of equity. It was rather that they 
were adapting ancient legal institutions to the needs of the church in a 
new land, and the court records show that the Puritans incorporated 
many equity principles into their judicial and religious practices. 

As for the Anglican church in the Restoration period, Mr. Haffenden 
endeavors to answer the question of why the Anglican Church was not 
used as an instrument of royal control in the development of a colonial 
policy. There was the possibility of a choice between toleration and 
Anglican domination, and the decision was in favor of toleration on the 
theory that it would be more beneficial to imperial control. Indifference 
characterized the attitude of the Anglican clergy toward the spiritual 
welfare of the overseas colonies. Such a policy is understandable in view 
of the difficulties of long-range control without an American bishopric 
and the realization that force would doubtless have aroused strong oppo- 
sition and possibly rebellion. 

It would be a disservice to conclude this review without mention of 
Oscar Handlin’s first-chapter survey of “The Significance of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” which sets the stage and in a sweeping way lays the 
foundations for what follows. And highly enriching is Richard S. Dunn's 
survey of “Seventeenth Century Historians of America,” which reviews 
and compares contemporary accounts of seventeenth-century America. 
This essay on historiography appraises the works of both colonial and 
continental writers. 

Seventeenth Century America is solid reading and highly rewarding 
to the reflective student who gives it the time it deserves. 


Columbia College Wesley M. Gewehr 


The Savage Years. By Brian Connell. (New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. 288. 
Illustrations, maps, bibliography, and index. $4.50.) 


This is good, lively war reading for those who are temporarily satiated 
with the Civil War round robin. Brian Connell, the distinguished English 
journalist, author, and B.B.C. commentator, packs all the sound and fury 
of the old and almost forgotten French and Indian Wars into his little 
book, The Savage Years. 


From the bloody Indian uprisings that set the Virginia and Pennsyl- 
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vania frontiers aflame in 1754 the narrative sweeps to Braddock’s defeat 
and then through the years and the forests and the mountains to its climax 
on a September morning five years later on the Plains of Abraham—a 
fierce, nerve-tingling denouement, “the ten minutes that changed Amer- 
ica.” In between these benchmarks swirl ruthless savages, “inhuman 
brutes still living in the Stone Age,” their leaders, the Frenchmen, and 
the English colonists, descended from “generations of misfits,” too selfish 
to help themselves and too divided to act in concert. At the command 
level, Washington, the boy colonel, was ineffective; French administrators 
were venal; and British commanders sent to America were incompetent. 
In the end it was the mortally sick Wolfe against the exasperatingly 
intelligent Montcalm in a long game of military chess. Victory lay with 
Wolfe and with the Regulars in the pastures and cornfield behind Que- 
bec, “the thinnest red line in the history of the British Army.” 

To say that all this sounds like Parkman is to say that it sounds good. 
This is not a work of original research but of splendid writing from 
secondary sources, chiefly Parkman with a little leaven from Gipson. If 
Mr. Connell does not have the sense of geography, does not quite come 
up to some of Parkman's descriptive passages—say of Lake George in 1757 
—who does? To aid in the description Parkman’s publisher gave him the 
maps; Connell’s did not. 

The Savage Years is essentially Montcalm and Wolfe, condensed and 
reversed, with Wolfe given top billing. By comparison Gipson is pro- 
French. Though Connell writes frankly from the English point of view, 
Washington, not Wolfe, gets the frontispiece portrait. To compound the 
irony the Library of Congress catalogue number assigns this volume to 
United States history, while Gipson, of course, is on the Great Britain 
shelf. 

It is a shame that Mr. Connell did not stop his narrative at 10:30 on 
the morning of September 13, 1759, because the last two chapters, taking 
the story down to the rebellion in 1775, frequently run afoul of the facts. 
The Proclamation of 1763 was hardly as significant as the Declaration of 
Independence, and the reaction of Washington and many of his friends 
to what they considered this injustice does not explain his involvement 
in the American Revolution. In his final paragraph Mr. Connell even re- 
verses the order of events at Lexington and Concord. 

But no American will be disappointed if he puts the book down at 
Wolfe’s death. What comes after only shows that other gifted writers 
would do well to remember Shelby Foote’s advice: Dramatize! Dramatize! 
But don’t louse it up. 


Memphis State University Lee N. Newcomer 


George Croghan: Wilderness Diplomat. By Nicholas B. Wainwright. Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Early American History and Culture. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1959. Pp. viii, 334- 
Maps, bibliographical essay, and index. $6.00.) 
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Thirty-three years ago the late Professor Albert T. Volwiler published 
his George Croghan and the Westward Movement, a pioneer study of one 
of the most important, but little known, figures of the eighteenth-century 
frontier. Although the work was sound in its insights, by present standards 
it was based on inadequate manuscripts materials. This deficiency has 
been corrected with significant modifications by the work of Nicholas B. 
Wainwright, Editor and Research Librarian of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. The author has been able to use an enormous amount of 
material about Croghan which has been uncovered since Volwiler com- 
pleted his study. Most important of all was the discovery by Wainwright 
in 1939 of the missing Croghan papers. This find is correctly described 
as “basic to an understanding” of Croghan and his activities. The papers 
have enabled the author to revise some of Volwiler’s judgments on 
Croghan’s Indian trading and land speculating activities. This reviewer, 
having used these papers since they were uncovered by Wainwright, fully 
agrees with the author’s claim that they “reveal much which could never 
have been explained otherwise” (p. 312). 

By almost any standard, George Croghan was no ordinary man. Of 
unknown Irish Protestant origin he came to colonial Pennsylvania in 
1741, settling on the Western frontier at a time when this area was to 
become important. Indeed, Croghan was a significant participant in some 
of the most important events of this era. He was a legendary, if elusive, 
speculator in western lands, a prodigious projector of interior colonies, 
and the leading negotiator with the Western tribes. In this respect, he 
was even more effective, perhaps, than the better known Sir William 
Johnson, whose influence was mainly with the Six Nations of New York. 

Croghan more than any man was directly involved with the conquest 
of the old frontier. He was the leader of the Pennsylvania Indian traders 
whose penetration across the Allegheny mountains resulted in the French 
seizure of the Ohio valley and in the ensuing conflict with the English. 
Croghan’s role was an active one—first as an Indian agent for Pennsy]l- 
vania, then with Washington at Fort Necessity, and as leader of the Indian 
Scouts under Braddock. He witnessed the fall of Fort Duquesne and 
accompanied Major Robert Rogers, the famed Ranger leader, as Indian 
negotiator for the column that occupied the western posts with the fall 
of New France in 1760. The most successful phase of his career was as 
agent for fifteen years under Johnson, the Crown Indian superintendent. 
it was Croghan who negotiated with the tribes to open the Illinois coun- 
try to military occupation by the British and who persuaded Pontiac to 
negotiate the peace that terminated the Indian rebellion of 1763. Wain- 
wright’s judgment is sound: “Croghan was a superlative peacemaker. In 
the era before the Revolution, he was unequalled in the field of western 
Indian diplomacy” (p. 308). 

Wainwright's biography is an admirable one in many respects. His 
coverage of the sources is thorough and he moves through the intricacies 
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of Pennsylvania provincial politics and nefarious land and trade specu- 
lations with ease. 

His presentation differs from the earlier study of Professor Volwiler in 
several ways. Because of the lack of specialized studies available on the 
major events in which Croghan was involved, Volwiler found it necessary 
to devote much space to background material. Wainwright has avoided 
this. While the specialist will encounter no difficulty, the general reader 
may find himself lost for want of information. Yet the writer has retold 
some major events with new interpretations. For example, the failure of 
the English colonists to hold the Indian alliance (won by Croghan) at the 
outbreak of the French and Indian war was due not so much to land and 
trade frauds as to the fact that the pragmatic tribes thought they were 
choosing the winning side—that of the centralized, efficient French rather 
than that of the bickering, ineffective English provincials. 

While Volwiler indicated the significance of Croghan to be in the 
westward movement, Wainwright holds that Croghan was not so im- 
portant as a projector of inland colonies—indeed, all his schemes in this 
respect never materialized; his real importance lay in his ability to deal 
with Indians. In view of this judgment it seems to this reviewer that the 
author's claim to have made no attempt to associate Croghan with any 
great American theme, but to deal merely with the man, is not borne out 
by his presentation or conclusion. Land speculation certainly was a theme 
in early American life. While Croghan was a unique individual, decidedly 
unrepresentative, one cannot divorce Croghan the private man from the 
public figure, for as Wainwright himself points out (p. 4): “Most would 
agree that self-interest was the sole guide of his life.” 


University of Nebraska Jack M. Sosin 


Robert Rogers of the Rangers. By John R. Cuneo. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 308. Illustrations, notes, and index. 
$6.00.) 


This is a good book about one of the most fascinating characters in 
early American history. Major Robert Rogers, the most melodramatic 
of colonial participants in the French and Indian War, was probably one 
of the greatest Indian fighters in American military history. His slashing 
raids into the Indian country not only made him a hero with the pro- 
vincials but also captured the imagination of Europeans. Yet it was dur- 
ing this period of activity that the seeds of antagonism were sown which 
eventually led to the Major’s downfall. Somehow he aroused the antipathy 
of the lieutenant-colonel who was to become General Thomas Gage and 
who at this stage begins to emerge as the villain of the piece. 

With the successful conclusion of the conflict with France, Robert 
Rogers became a derelict caught in the backwash of war. He exerted every 
effort toward civilian success but powerful forces worked against him. 
Although during his service as governor of Fort Michilimackinac, Indian 
relations were noticeably improved, the animosities and resultant 
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machinations of Sir William Johnson and General Gage led to imprison- 
ment and the accusation of treason. The subsequent court martial acquit- 
ted him, but his reputation had been stained. Gage’s procrastinations in 
authenticating Rogers’ financial accounts led to one debtor's prison after 
another, and by the time of the American Revolution he had become 
something of a military tramp, seemingly willing to fight for whichever 
side would grant him a commission. Despite the dreary aspects of Rogers’ 
later life, the author has managed to make this as suspenseful and inter- 
esting as the military phase of his biography. 

Like all enthusiastic biographers, Mr. Cuneo perhaps has become too 
sympathetic with his subject and a little too indignant at the critics of 
Rogers. On the other hand, paradoxical as it may seem, he is not unaware 
of his hero’s shortcomings. 

The only other complaint which might be registered against this book 
is that the author’s style sometimes takes on the tone of a lawyer's brief. 
This is in no way a serious criticism, but it sometimes prevents Rogers’ 
personality from breaking through the words. 

No person interested in early American history should overlook this 
volume; it adds considerably to the literature of the period. The or- 
ganization and overall format should serve as a model for biographies of 
other figures of Rogers’ stature. The patient and extensive research of 
the author is reflected in the excellence of the finished product. Every 
now and then a reviewer reads a book which he wishes he had been able 
to do. For this reviewer, this is one of those books. 


The Tulane University of Louisiana Hugh F. Rankin 


The Urban Frontier: The Rise of Western Cities, 1790-1830. By Richard 
C. Wade. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. 362. Bibli- 
ographical note, and index. $6.00.) 


This study of four decades in the early history of Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Lexington, and St. Louis is an avowed attempt to chal- 
lenge the preoccupation of historians with the rural frontier. In that 
connection the effort is fully justified, and the result constitutes an im- 
portant addition to the list of studies of the Midwestern frontier. 

After a brief sketch of the founding and early growth of each city, 
Professor Wade deals topically with his subject in two periods, 1790-1815, 
and 1815-1830. The choice of the dividing date was based upon the im- 
mensely significant beginning of steamboat navigation on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers and the approach of economic dislocation following 
the War of 1812. In each division he treats the economic enterprises 
and problems of each city, the physical problems occasioned by urban 
growth, the tasks of municipal government and administration, the early 
development and nature of social stratification, and the emergence and 
growth of cultural interests and institutions in the frontier cities. Little 
attention is given to partisan politics, and no effort is made to present 
day-by-day histories of five cities. 
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The author arrives at several significant conclusions from examining 
travelers’ accounts, city records, newspapers, miscellaneous manuscripts, 
and the imposing body of city histories and studies of special phases of 
the urban scene. The rapidity of growth of those cities favorably located 
with reference to transportation facilities amazed observers and com- 
pounded the problems of directors and planners of urban affairs. Com- 
merce was the mainstay of urban economy; land speculation tended to 
soak up mercantile profits except in Pittsburgh and Lexington where 
industrial development was quite extensive. As civic leaders and officials 
faced the many problems of urban management, they sought the answers 
in the experience of older centers, especially Philadelphia. Except dur- 
ing the depression years, efforts to protect life and property, to manage 
streets, waterways, and city enterprises, and to provide utilities were 
moderately effective, although for long severely hampered by the lack 
of adequate taxing power. Stratified societies, comparable with those of 
Eastern cities, quickly took shape; in the earliest years the mercantile 
leaders constituted the topmost layer, but professional groups later vig- 
orously rivaled them. Despite the materialistic emphasis of the era and 
area, rapid strides toward cultural maturity were made. No significant 
social or cultural innovations were noted. Urban leaders looked to the 
East for guidance in shaping their habits and institutions. Finally, the 
disproportionate power of the urbanites in state and national politics, 
economic affairs, and cultural activities is emphasized. 

Notably interesting features of the book include a few sketches of 
urban leaders, extended treatment of the features and effects of the post- 
war depression, and descriptions of inter-city rivalry, the role of Transyl- 
vania University, and the place of Negroes, free and slave, in the Western 
metropolises. 

Despite the general excellence of the book, a few blemishes may be 
noted. Notwithstanding the similarity of raw material, the study is not 
nearly so readable as its prototype, Carl Bridenbaugh’s Cities in the Wil- 
derness. Occasionally a sentence causes the reader to clean his glasses or 
speculate upon the nature of Western magic. For example, “Builders 
continued to use wood exclusively, though the number of brick and stone 
houses multiplied every year,” (p. 91) seems inexplicable in the ordinary 
course of events. The chronological-topical organization results, in a few 
instances, in repetition of evidence. Finally, despite appreciation of the 
financial problems of the publisher, the reviewer feels certain that the 
bibliography of the volume, even if it runs to fifty pages, would be far 
more useful if it appeared in the normal location rather than being 
housed in the Widener Library at Harvard University. 

Studies of other groups of Western cities will be needed before the 
story of the urban frontier is known, but this book stands as a significant 
beginning. 


East Tennessee State College Harold H. Dugger 
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Republicans Face the Southern Question: The New Departure Years, 
1877-1897. By Vincent P. De Santis. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1959. Pp. 275. Index. $5.00.) 


The South was more solidly Democratic in 1896 than it had been in 
1876, in spite of the fact that during that score of years the Republicans 
had made constant efforts to become a national party. In fact, it would 
seem from this book that the ineptness of the Republicans in their various 
attempts to gain strength in the South actually drove the section into 
an increasingly Democratic solidarity. The Bourbon Democrats first de- 
prived the Negroes and then the poorer white men of the vote, but North- 
ern Republicans did their bungling best to make the disfranchisement 
permanent. President Hayes, in his anxiety to woo the conservative white 
vote, abandoned the Negroes and the bulk of the carpetbaggers without 
gaining appreciable strength even with the old Whigs and appears even 
more clumsy than pictured by his contemporary enemies. 

Garfield and Arthur then tried fusion with the Readjustors of Virginia 
and other Southern Undependents who were seeking debt repudiation 
and merely lost the confidence of conservative elements both North and 
South. Harrison then flirted with the Negroes without gaining their con- 
fidence, while at the same time losing much of the precarious foothold 
earlier gained among the whites. Even the abortive Force bill of 1890 
made no gesture toward enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment 
by reducing the representation in Congress of states depriving adult male 
citizens of the right to vote. In the 18go’s Republican efforts to fuse with 
the Farmers’ Alliance and Southern Populists failed miserably except for 
a temporary gain in North Carolina. 

The book is built up largely of quotations from politicians and news- 
papers, many pages being catalogs of names that might better have been 
interred in the footnotes. Furthermore, a good book could have been 
made stronger by more thorough editing. Too often, I had to ponder 
over the meaning of a passage or wonder why it was included. For exam- 
ple, Bristow’s letter (p. 27) criticizing Andrew Johnson's policies of 1867 
is used to illustrate the blunders of Republican radicalism, though John- 
son had been put on the Union party ticket of 1864 because he was a 
Union Democrat; Republicans never claimed him, and Johnson was op- 
posing the Radicals. Page 160 requires at least three long pauses. “James 
B. Longstreet” is apparently the same “General James Longstreet” of 
three pages later, though unacknowledged in the index; the possessive 
of Chalmers appears as Chalmer’s (repeated on the next page); and this 
same Chalmers is advocating “the coinage of silver dollars” in 1882, at 
which time millions of them were being coined each month. There is 
a later indication of confusion over silver coinage and “free silver.” It 
might also be noted (p. 228) that, though Benjamin R. Tillman and his 
Farmers’ Clubs collaborated with the Farmers’ Alliance, Tillman was 
not “among the leaders’ of the Alliance. 


Quibbles about punctuation are annoying and futile, except where 
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clarity of statement is involved. But the publisher follows a policy of 
omitting a comma—for example (p. 116): “W. Robbins, Sardis, Mississippi 
to Garfield, March go, 1877,” which at first glance seems to say that 
Mississippi is writing to Garfield. 

Such caviling as this is not in disparagement of an otherwise valuable 
contribution to political history, but I feel that once in a while some 
curmudgeon should display the warning signal. 


University of Illinois Fred A. Shannon 


The Pattern of Land Tenure Reform in East Asia after World War II. 
By Sidney Klein. (New York: Bookman Associates, 1958. Pp. 260. 
Notes, bibliography, appendix, and index. $10.00.) 


It is a pity that this little book is written in such poor, struggling, and 
at times ungrammatical English, because it contains a good deal of useful 
information. It puts beside each other the land tenure reform programs of 
Japan, Taiwan, South and North Korea, and Communist China. The 
author is commendably careful to say that his focus is on only two aspects 
of the general land reform problem: concentration of land ownership and 
the abuses associated with it (p. 18). Other major aspects are treated only 
incidentally. 

Some strange ironies emerge from the text but are not stressed by the 
author. In the three non-Communist countries the reforms were carried 
out under a foreign military occupation or, as in Taiwan, under a non- 
indigenous government of refugees from mainland China, incompetent 
to maintain themselves for more than a few weeks without the alien 
military support of the United States. In these three countries the reforms 
were highly theoretical; they were thought up by foreigners and were 
then imposed on the country concerned by the representatives of a coun- 
try whose own people would never tolerate being bossed around by gov- 
ernmental eggheads in such a way. 

There is an additional irony in the case of Taiwan. It is beyond dis- 
pute that a major reason for the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek on the main- 
land of China was his failure to do anything about the peasant problem. 
An important reason for this failure was overwhelming domination of 
Chiang’s officer corps by the sons of landlords. Yet the government which 
obstinately refused reform on the mainland acquiesced—after some prod- 
ding—in an American-conceived reform on Taiwan. Was this the result 
of a conversion to righteousness? Or could it have had something to do 
with the fact that the property needed for land reform on Taiwan did 
not have to be taken away from Chiang’s personal hangers-on, since they 
themselves were strangers and newcomers? The author does not open up 
this topic. 

What is true of these three countries is true also of one of the Com- 
munist countries: in North Korea, too, the land reform was carried out 
by a government supported and controlled by foreigners and followed 
the theories and interests of the foreigners. This leaves China as the only 
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country of the five treated in the book that won its own war, set up its 
own government, and carried out its own land policies along its own 
lines. Of the five governments, that of the Chinese Communists was, 
moreover, the only one which, for many years before it came to power, 
had had its own theories about what ought to be done and had, on a 
regional scale, already made experiments leading to the abandonment of 
some ideas and methods, the modification of others, and a continuous 
program of new experiment. 

Much of this history is reviewed by the author, making the section on 
China the longest in the book; but one important aspect is overlooked: 
during the war of survival against the Japanese the Communists had to 
have peasant support, and this they could get only if there was “some- 
thing in it” for the peasants as well as for the Communist armies. As a 
result, the peasants in the old guerrilla areas ended the war with the 
feeling that it was safe to try out Communist suggestions about what to 
do next, on the likelihood that there would still be “something in it” 
for themselves. The difference between such areas and areas which the 
Communists occupied suddenly, coming in as “the new bosses” only after 
the collapse of Chiang Kai-shek, accounts for much of the unevenness of 


support for and resistance to the post-1949 programs of the new 
government. 


The Johns Hopkins University Owen Lattimore 


Portuguese Africa. By James Duffy. (Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1959. Pp. vi, 389. Illustrations, notes, and index. $6.75. 


One by one the great European colonial empires are disintegrating— 
some by erosion, others by holocaust. With Asia and the Middle East, for 
better or worse, largely restored to political autonomy, nationalist aspira- 
tions now center upon Africa. Even here the Europeans are either in 
active flight, hastily preparing to leave before a deadline, or promising 
that they will eventually depart. There is one great exception. The 
twilight of old-fashioned colonialism has begun to fall everywhere in 
Africa except upon the vast territories controlled by Portugal. Alone 
among the great colonial powers, Portugal continues to subscribe to the 
doctrine that colonialism can and ought to endure forever. 

Although much has been written about the African lands which are 
in the transitional stages between colony and statehood, there is an amaz- 
ing dearth of information about the Portuguese possessions. In fact, 
Professor Duffy's book is the first full-length English-language history of 
Mozambique and Angola—the two territories which together constitute 
the bulk of Portuguese Africa. Moreover, while numerous accounts of 
these places have been written by the Portuguese themselves, all such 
sources become increasingly unreliable; the more recently they have been 
written or the more recent the events with which they deal the more 
unreliable they are. During the last thirty years, everything published in 
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Portugal about Portuguese Africa has either been distorted by censorship 
or colored by the peculiar political mystique of the Salazar regime. 

Portugal’s anachronistic opposition to the principle of self-determina- 
tion rests upon a strange dogma: Portugal alone deserves to remain in 
Africa because Portugal has always had the most humane colonial poli- 
cies. Odd as this may sound, there are a great many normally well-in- 
formed people both within and outside of Portugal who believe that this 
view can be supported by contemporary events as well as by the historical 
record. Professor Duffy does not share this view, and despite a diligent 
and sober search for its confirmation, he reaches a contrary conclusion, 
Covering the entire period from the fifteenth century to the present, 
Duffy is unable to find any unique merit in Portugal’s African ventures. 
Portugal is shown to possess, in common with the rest of the colonial 
powers, a deeply rooted ability to turn other peoples’ ignorance and 
suffering into profits. The welfare of the Africans is not today an im- 
portant consideration in determining Portugal’s African policies. And 
it certainly was not an important objective during the three and a half 
centuries when Mozambique and Angola were regarded as little more 
than breeding grounds for the slave trade. Duffy correctly concludes that 
the immunity which Portuguese Africa seems to be enjoying against the 
agitation and armed revolt elsewhere is the evanescent result of ignorance 
and isolation rather than of genuine socio-political harmony. 


Columbia University Marvin Harris 





Book Notes 
M 


France during the German Occupation, 1940-1944. A Collection of 292 
Statements on the Government of Maréchal Pétain and Pierre Laval. 
Translated by Philip W. Whitcomb. Distributed for the Hoover Insti- 
tution. 3 vols. (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. 1666. 
Index. $20.00.) 


Through the sponsorship of the Hoover Institution, these translated 
documents are now made available to the English-reading public. They 
are, in the main, depositions on events and institutions in France during 
the Pétain era. Economic, administrative, diplomatic, and social prob- 
lems are treated. A considerable portion of the documents relate to Laval 


and Pétain as political leaders and provide significant information, not 
all of it favorable to their regime. 


The Background to Current Affairs. By D. W. Crowley. (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 370. Maps, index. $5.00.) 


Attempting to show the principal dynamic forces operating on the 
contemporary scene, the author identifies them as nationalism in the 
backward countries and internationalism in the advanced countries. ‘The 
approach is historical only insofar as explorations into the past are made 
to explain current problems. Even so, the results are of some interest to 
the historian because of the perspectives that are provided. Emphasis is 
given to the British commonwealth, but the United States, Asia, Africa, 
and Europe are treated in the world context. The book will be a service- 
able reference for various topics in recent history. 


The Whigs of Florida, 1845-1854. By Herbert J. Doherty, Jr. University of 
Florida Monographs, Social Sciences, No. 1, Winter, 1959. (Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press, 1959. Pp. 73. Bibliographical note. 


$2.00.) 


Consulting the manuscript census for 1850 and a large collection of 
state historical materials, Mr. Doherty studies the Whig party in Florida 
during the only period that a flourishing two-party system oper rated there. 
From an anz alysis of the economic status of the inhabitants in the several 
counties, he concludes that there were appreciable differences between 
the two parties, contrary to the widely held thesis that American parties 
are more alike than unlike. The leadership and influential interest groups 
in the Whig party are identified as the wealthy slaveholders and land 
owners, who supported the status quo of institutions but advocated ma- 
terial progress and national unity. 
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The Long Arm of Lee: The History of the Artillery of the Army of North. 
ern Virginia. By Jennings Cropper Wise. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. Pp. 995. Indexes. $10.00.) 


As the Civil War centennial approaches, many older works on the 
war are being reprinted. First published forty years ago, this study of 
Lee’s artillery has been considered a valuable and unique reference. In 
his researches Wise, a commandant at Virginia Military Institute, drew 
from the Official Records, memoirs, and reports. This volume, which has 
long served as a handbook on ordnance for students of military science 
and Civil War enthusiasts, will continue to be widely read. 


The Business of a Trial Court: 100 Years of Cases. By Francis W. Laurent. 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. Pp. xxxix, 314. Maps, 
tables, notes, index. $6.00.) 


Reflecting a growing interest in legal history, this work sets forth full, 
detailed statistics on the business of the courts in a Wisconsin county 
over the past century. Information was gathered from case files, record 
books, dockets, minute books, judgment books, order books, and many 
other sources. Then the results were classified with the aid of an IBM 
machine in the 206 tables here published. An extended summary accom- 
panies the tabular data. The author hopes that the project has revealed 
the interrelationships of law, politics, social and economic conditions. 


Who Rush to Glory. By Clifford P. Westermeier. (Caldwell, Idaho: Cax- 
ton, 1958. Pp. 272. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $6.00.) 


There were three volunteer cavalry regiments raised during the Span- 
ish-American War. These “cowboy” regiments were led by Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jay L. Torrey, and Melvin Grigsby, but only one, Roosevelt's, 
actually faced the enemy. Mr. Westermeier has written a colorful account 
of the day-to-day activities of these units. Relying especially upon news- 
paper sources, he re-creates the feelings, disappointments, and enthusi- 
asms of these men who fought for Cuba Libre. 


What Happened at Pearl Harbor? Documents Pertaining to the Japanese 
Attack of December 7, 1941, and Its Background. Edited by Hans L 
Trefousse. (New York: Twayne, 1958. Pp. 324. Bibliography, index. 
$6.00.) 


The materials collected in this book have previously been published: 
Congressional committee reports, American documents of foreign rela- 
tions, proceedings of the war crimes trials, and individual memoirs. But 
this judicious selection in one volume will be welcomed by many scholars 
and teachers. The events at Pearl Harbor, Washington, Tokyo, and 
Berlin are described in such a way as to portray the crisis of 1941 realis- 
tically. The compilation is given fuller meaning by an excellent 
introduction. 
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The International Programs of American Universities. By The Institute 
of Research on Overseas Programs. (East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- 
versity, 1958. Pp. vii, 323. Appendices, tables and figures. $3.00.) 


This book is a report on 382 international programs conducted by 
184 universities in the United States. It is the result of inquiries by 
questionnaires sent to 533 institutions and analyzes the programs by their 
various characteristics (subject matter, administration, finance, world 
regions, etc.). Specific information on such programs will undoubtedly 
assist students in this country in selecting the schools which they may 
attend for specialized training on foreign areas. It will also be of great 
assistance to scholars interested in international studies. 


The Middle East: A History. By Sydney N. Fisher. (New York: Knopf, 
1959. Pp. xiv, 650, xxxi. Maps, index. $6.75.) 


Professor Fisher, a well known authority on the Middle East, writes 
a comprehensive and lucid history of that region from the time of Mu- 
hammed to the present day, but with emphasis upon the last forty years. 
The product is an excellent survey of Middle Eastern problems from the 
historian’s point of view. Maps and suggestions for further reading are 
assets of the book. “Like a rich girl,” says Professor Fisher, “the people 
of the Middle East do not want to be wooed for wealthy oil possessions 
or valuable real estate. They wish to be courted for themselves.” 





News of Phi Alpha Theta 


M 


National Activities 


If you will take a look at the back cover of our journal, you will see 
in outline the growth of Phi Alpha Theta. As the society has expanded, 
the problem involved in investigating petitions for chapters has also 
grown. The President and National Council discussed this matter last 
Spring, while they were in Denver attending the M.V.H. A. convention. 
They decided that a committee should be appointed to direct the expan- 
sion of Phi Alpha Theta and to assist the Secretary-Treasurer in handling 
the details of investigation which must be made upon each petition to 
the society. 

President Edwin Coddington has named the following members to 
the expansion committee: Professor Donald Worcester, National Vice- 
President; Professor Thomas D. Clark, Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee; Donald B. Hoffman, National Secretary-Treasurer; Professors 
John Pine, Louis A. R. Yates, and Wilbur Shepperson, National Coun- 
cillors; Professor Lynn W. Turner, past National Historian and member 
of Advisory Council; past National Councillors—Professors Fletcher 
Green, Richard Bauer, Joe Frantz, Homer Knight, Oscar Hammen, Dud- 
ley T. Cornish, Max Savelle, and Daniel Thomas; past National President 
Francis J. Bowman and Professor Robert Athearn, member of Phi and 
Beta Epsilon chapters and former faculty advisor, Beta Epsilon chapter. 

In accordance with the decision made at the M.V.H.A. convention, 
the National Council, meeting in session on December 29, 1959, at Chi- 
cago, has adopted an additional plan of expanding the activities of Phi 
Alpha Theta through the formation of a National Regional Committee. 
The Committee will act as liaison for expansion and for regional meet- 
ings; it will encourage activity in the essay contests and seek additional 
subscriptions for THE Historian. Donald B. Hoffman will serve as Gen- 
eral Chairman of the Committee. Membership by regions will include 

New England Area—Daniel Thomas of the University of Rhode Is 
land, regional chairman, responsible for Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Rhode Island; Edward Perry for Massachusetts; Robert Lougee 
for Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantic Area—Donald B. Hoffman, regional chairman. 

Midwestern Area—Louis A. R. Yates of Bradley University, regional 
chairman, responsible for Illinois; Lynn W. Turner for Ohio and In- 
diana; Meta Ross for Michigan; Frank Klement for Wisconsin; Harold 
C. Deutsch for Minnesota; Felix Vondracek for North Dakota; Monroe 
Billington for South Dakota; James Olson for Nebraska; Stow Persons for 
Iowa. 

Southern Area—Thomas D. Clark of the University of Kentucky, re 
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gional chairman, responsible for West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee; 
Richard Bauer for Maryland and the District of Columbia; R. C. Mc- 
Danel for Virginia; Fletcher M. Green for North and South Carolina; 
Donald Worcester for Georgia and Florida; Thomas Alexander for Ala- 
bama; Otis Skipper for Mississippi; John Duffy for Louisiana; John Pine 
for Arkansas. 

Southwestern Area—Joe B. Frantz of the University of Texas, regional 
chairman, responsible for Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico; George An- 
derson for Kansas; Dudley T. Cornish for Missouri; Homer Knight for 
Oklahoma. 

Far Western Area—Wilbur Shepperson of the University of Nevada, 
regional chairman, responsible for Nevada; Francis J. Bowman for Cali- 
fornia; Robert Athearn for Utah and Colorado; Max Savelle for Wash- 
ington and Oregon; Oscar Hammen for Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. 

Acting upon the recommendation of the 1958 National Convention, 
President Edwin Coddington has also appointed a committee to study the 
present ritual and to make recommendations for improvement. The Com- 
mittee will report to the 1962 National Convention. Individuals and 
chapters are urged to forward any suggestions for revision to the chairman 
or secretary. The Committee includes Victor Johnson, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, chairman; Donald B. Hoffman, secretary; Tibor Kerekes, George- 
town University; Abraham Nasatir, San Diego State College; Richard 
Bauer, University of Maryland; Francis F. Wayland, Wagner College; 
Martin Weinbaum, Queens College; Robert Athearn, University of Colo- 
rado; Carlton Tebeau, University of Miami (Florida); William Settle, 
University of Tulsa. 

The 1960 National Convention of Phi Alpha Theta will be held in 
New York City on December 27-29 in conjunction with the American 
Historical Association. Phi Alpha Theta headquarters will be at the Hotel 
New Yorker. The National Council of Phi Alpha Theta has decided, be- 
cause of the great increase in transportation costs, that travel allowance 
for the 1960 Convention will be one-half of the round trip train coach or 
air coach fare, whichever is lowest. All chapters of Phi Alpha Theta are 
urged to anticipate the need to raise additional funds to subsidize dele- 
gates attending the convention. 

The University of Omaha, home of our Omicron Chapter, was host 
last Spring to the second Missouri Valley Conference of Collegiate Teach- 
ers of History. Approximately one hundred professors of history from a 
ten-state area were present for the sessions, held on Friday, March 13, 
and Saturday, March 14. Professor Ray A. Billington of Northwestern 
University gave the principal address. His topic was “The Historian's 
Stake in the High School History Curriculum.” There were two sessions 
on Saturday, March 14; one on “The Expanding Literature of Modern 
European History,” and the other on “What Should be Done to Meet 
the Impending Shortage of College Teachers of History?” At the Saturday 
luncheon, Professor Casper Y. Offut, University of Omaha, spoke on 
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“Some Thoughts on Argentina Since 1920.” The next conference will 
meet on March 25-26, 1960. Dr. Hajo Holborn, Sterling Professor of 
History at Yale University, and Dr. Gilbert C. Fite of the University of 
Oklahoma will be among the speakers. 


Scholarships and Awards 


At the time that the November issue of THE HIsToRIAN went to press 
the winner of the third scholarship award for 1959-60 had not been an- 
nounced. That award has now been made to Gordon L. Iseminger, mem- 
ber of Zeta Chi chapter, who has begun graduate work at the University of 
South Dakota. 

Applications for the 1960-61 Scholarship Awards must be forwarded 
to Donald B. Hoffman, National Secretary-Treasurer, on or before 
March 15, 1960. There will be three awards, each of $300.00, granted for 
the 1960-61 year: 

The Dr. A. F. Zimmerman Scholarship Award to be granted to a 
student member entering graduate school for the first time for work 
leading to the master’s degree in history; 

The graduate student award to be given to a graduate student already 
in graduate school for further graduate study; 

A third scholarship award to be given either to another undergraduate 
student entering graduate school for the first time or to another graduate 
student for further graduate study. 

Five members of Phi Alpha Theta have been awarded Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellowships for advanced study abroad during the 1959-1960 school 
year: Thomas P. Ballard, who received his B.A. from the University of 
Tulsa in 1958 and studied Spanish literature at the University of Wiscon- 
sin on a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship award, is attending the Main Na- 
tional University of San Marcos in Lima, Peru; Jerrold K. Footlick, who 
received his B.A. from the College of Wooster in 1956 and his LL.B. from 
Harvard University in 1959, is attending the University of London; Jane 
H. MacEachron, who received her M.A. degree from Hope College in 
1958 and her M.A. degree from the University of Michigan in 1959, 
attending the University of Melbourne; David W. Marcell, who scan 
his B.A. from Stetson University in 1958 and his M.A. from Yale Univer- 
sity (which he attended on a Woodrow Wilson Fellowship and a Dan- 
forth Fellowship), is studying at St. Andrews University; Sue M. Moss, 
who received her B.A. degree from the University of Alabama in 1958, is 
attending the University of Toulouse. 


Chapter Activities 
Nu (Oklahoma State University) 


The History Department of Oklahoma State University announces 
the following activities and staff changes effective during the summer of 
1959: Sidney D. Brown was promoted to associate professor; Ruth H. 
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McCoy, temporary instructor, became instructor in history at Eastern 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Wilburton; Rudia 
Halliburton, temporary instructor, became instructor in history at Cam- 
eron State Agricultural College, Lawton, Oklahoma; Herman E. Fullgraf, 
temporary instructor, was temporary instructor in history at Southeastern 
State College, Durant, Oklahoma, during the summer session; Charles G. 
Sellers, associate professor of history at the University of California, 
Berkeley, accepted the 1959 Summer Lectureship in History and de- 
livered four lectures on Jacksonian Democracy and the Old South on 
June 15, and 16. 





Xi (University of Southern California) 


Dorothy Schirtziner and Eugene Fung were initiated May 18, 1959. 


Rho (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma) 


Weldon Lasater, Joe Riggs, Rossie Ryle, and Mark Tong were initi- 
ated July 23, 1959. 





Alpha Beta (College of Wooster) 





Stuart Aubrey, Marilyn Burns, Suzanne Carpenter, Gary Ireland, 
Eleanor Kuykendall, Byron Shafer, James Steele, Gail Waters, and Doug- 
las Theuner were initiated October 6, 1958. 


Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo) 





Richard Blank, Joel Gold, Larrie Greenberg, Dr. Mikiso Hane, Mar- 
vin Miller, Sammy Miller, Daniel Maciejewski, June Rose, Nancy 
Simonis, Kenneth Spencley, Marjorie Spielman, and Wynn Fuller were 
initiated November 22, 1959. 


Alpha Tau (Winthrop College) 





On November 5, 1959, Mary Adams, Frances Jordan, Delura Satter- 
field, Thelma Webb, and Edatha Varner were initiated. 





Beta Omicron (University of Alabama) 


Craig Bamberger, Elbert Kidd, James Stathis, and Murial Williams 
were initiated August 17, 1959. 















Beta Tau (Queens College) 





Your news editor has just received an extensive report on the many 
and diverse activities of Beta Tau Chapter. The program for the Spring 
of 1959 was highlighted by a Social Tea during mid-semester and by the 
June 14 initiation. Mr. Thomas liams, lecturer in history at Queens 
College, read a paper on “Foreign Relations of France During the period 
of the Dreyfus Trial” following the initiation ceremony. 

The program for the Fall Semester of 1959 continued the successful 
blending of social with intellectual interests. A reception for old and 
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new members was held on November 6, and the chapter sponsored a 
public lecture on December 4 by Mr. Ronald Sanders. The title of Mr. 
Sanders’ lecture was “Historical Problems of French Socialism.” 

The Chapter has established a Phi Alpha Theta Scholarship Key as 
a memorial to Professor Gaudens Megaro. The first recipients of the 
award were Robert Schuettinger, in February 1959, and Carol Levy in 
June 1959. 

New officers for 1959 are Kalman Goldstein, president; Robert Schuet- 
tinger, vice-president; Margaret Scheinman, treasurer; Lee Hoenig, his- 
torian; Margaret Davon, secretary; and Ronald Kain, alumni secretary. 


Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota) 

Jane Booth, Hiram Drache, Gerald Felton, Micklos Lonkai, Carole 
Ann McPherson, and Felix Vondracek, Jr. were initiated October 6, 1958; 
Lynne Rundle and Martin Vitums on November 11, 1958; Eugene Kohl- 
man and Lynn Mahlum on March 17, 1959. 


Beta Chi (Drury College) 


William Berger and Gary Matthews were initiated November 4, 1959. 


Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women) 


Amanda Bingham, Kittye Crockett, Margaret Cunningham, Barbara 
Stokes, Mary Veitch, and Simeon Whitaker were initiated October 8, 
1959- 


Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College) 

Joan Kionka, William Rabe, Marjorie Smith, and J. L. Wilhelm 
were initiated March 5, 1959. 
Delta Gamma (Heidelburg College) 


Darwin Anneler, Garry Fox, Charles Gackstetter, James McKelvey, 
David Miller, Robert Simpson, Herman Williams, and Jane Zartman 
were initiated October 4, 1959. 


Delta Epsilon (Indiana University) 

Ronald Burnside, George Crane, Phillip Crane, Janet Jeppeson, Rob- 
ert Neff, Shirley Peters, June Uphaus, Erminie Wheeler-Voegelin, and 
John Winter were initiated May 15, 1959. 

Delta Eta (University of Dayton) 

Suzanne Imbus and Eugene Wilson were initiated October 11, 1959. 
Delta Tau (University of Dubuque) 

Kenneth McCullen, Bruce Sayers, and Ronald Steiner were initiated 


December 5, 1959. 
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Delta Phi (University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 


Donna Christensen, Patricia Ladwig, Janet Kerstein, Michael Rasin- 
ske, Carol Baerman, and Charles Vevier were initiated October 19, 1959. 


Delta Omega (Mount Mary College) 
Sister Mary Francis, James Roherty, Janet Trutwin, Darlene Nault, 


Mary Ann Betker, Marlene Homer, Ann McConnell, Dorothy Michalak, 
Marilyn Smits, and Rita Wigger were initiated October 14, 1959. 


Epsilon Sigma (Wake Forest College) 

Joe Creech, Kenneth Hauser, Jr., James Hodges, Lois Katzin, Dan 
Morrill, and Gayle Ramsey were initiated April 14, 1959; Lela Coltrain, 
Robert Day, Sidney Eagles, Jr., Sylvia Ferrell, Lawrence Fleisher, Hugh 


Griffin, Jr., Mary Gail Koontz, Janice Pridde, Millison Whitehead, and 
Alice Kay Wright, on October 7, 1959. 


Epsilon Upsilon (Pennsylvania State University) 
Kenneth Stuart was initiated September 8, 1959. 


Eta Iota (Maryland State Teachers, Salisbury) 


James Davis, Michael Hester, Maryanna Lake, Elsie May Roberts, 
Isabel Rush, Sylvia Stant, and Thomas Wimbrow were initiated October 
22, 1959. 
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